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Now ready, crown Svo, pp. 1-412, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE COMPANION to the BIBLE. A New Collection of Popular Articles on the 


History and Archeology of Bie, together with full Indexes, a Glossary of Bible Words, a Concordance, and a new zeries of Maps. General Editor: J. R. LUMBY, D.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor rs ivinate? with the assistance of Eminent Scholars. 
The new volume may also be had bound with the Cambridge Reference Bibles in the form of a Supplement, the whole constituting Tux Caunnrivce Tracuens’ Binur. 


Now ready, demy Svo, 18s. 


THE SCIENCE of INTERNATIONAL LAW: being a General Sketch of the Historic Basis of the 
Rules observed by States in their Normal and Abnormal Relations in the Past and the Present. By THOMAS ALFRED WALKER, M.A., LL.M., of the Middle Temple, Fellow 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, sometime Lightfoot Scholar and Senior Whewell Scholar for International Law. 


Now ready, royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


A TREATISE on the THEORY of FUNCTIONS of a COMPLEX VARIABLE. By A. R. Forsyth, 
8c.D., F.R.8., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Demy 4to, pp. i.-xvi and 1-£26, helf-buckram, 31s. 6d., half-morocco, 42s. 


THE STANFORD DICTIONARY of ANGLICISED WORDS and PHRASES. Edited for the 
Syndics of the University Press by C. A. M. FENNELL, D.Litt., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambri¢ ge, Editor of ‘* Pindar.” 


** A very scholarly contribution to modern oe lexicography.’’— Times, 
“To sive the work its due praise, it is one w every library, club, and similar institution is bound to possess, and one, moreover, which no scholar or student will ever be without... 
The whole constitutes delightful reading, and has more Picturesqueness, a oa and interest than almost any book we ean name.”— Notes and Queries. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT ‘PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


EUCLID.—ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. Books V.-VI. Second Edition of Mr. Loney’s Elements of Statics and Dynamics. 
Edited by H. M. TAYLOR, M.A., Fellow and formerly Tutor of Trinity College, Cam-/ THE ELEMENTS of STATICS and DYNAMICS. By 
oe 2. Ready immediately. 8. L. LONEY, M.A. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
Books I.-VI., in i vol., 4s. Ready immediately. | 


Or in separate Parts— 
MECHANICS and HYDROSTATICS for BEGINNERS. Part I. THE ELEMENTS of STATICS. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 
B te 8 ; bridge, and | a iti 
ni per at the Hoy ae. oa or an oa a: jussex ae ape w60 | PartIl. THE ELEMENTS of DYNAMIOS. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 
A 
Examination of the Gaivecsty a taskee onli inaiee ae hae the Gonkeiies ted | ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. With or without Answers, 
Local and the Science and Art Examinations. By C. SMITH, M.A., Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 


NEW AND STANDARD VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
XENOPHON. —ANABASIS. BooksI and II. With a Map; SCHILLER.—MARIA STUART. Edited, with Notes, by 


— Notes by A. PRETOR, M.A., Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, | KARL HERMANN BREUL, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in German ¥. the University of 
Cambridge. 4s. [Immediately. | Cambridge. 3s. 6d. (Subject for the Cambridge Local Exams., 1893.) 


s] 
PLUTARCH’S LIFE of DEMOSTHENES. With Intro-| PONSARD.—CHARLOTTE CORDAY. Edited, with In- 
duction, Notes, and Indexes. By Rey. HUBERT A. HOLDEN, M.A. troduction and Notes, by ARTHUR ROPES, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College 
iD. Debs, + ged of the University of London, cometime Fellow of ‘ieinity Goilene, | Cambridge. 22. (Subject for the Cambridge Local Exams » 1893 ) d 


HAUFF.—DAS WIRTHSHAUS IM SPESSART. Edited, | 'SOUVESTRE._UN PHILOSOPHE SOUS LES TOITS. 


with Notes, by the late A. SCHLOTTMANN, Ph.D., and by J. W. CARTMELL | Edited, with Notes, by H. W. EVE, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
ay and Tutor of Christ’s College. 3s. (Subject "for the Cambridge Local = be | Head Master of University College School, London. 2s. (Subject for the Cambridge 








Local Exams., 1£93 ) 





By A. SIDGWICK, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. | y A. PRETOR, M.A., Fellow of St. Catharine’s College. 
VERG'L. The Complete Works. In 2 vols. ‘XENOPHON. —ANABASIS. Text and Notes, complete in 


2Vols. With Tntroductions, rot and Maps. Vol.1.,Text,2s. Vol. Il.. Notes, 4s. 6d, 
ve Z| _—ee 8s. 64. Or in separate books—Books I uL., IV., and V., 2x. each,’ Books IL, VI, and VIL, 


“Mr, Sidgwick’s ‘ Vergil’ is, we believe, on the whole, the best School Edition of the 23. 6d. —. 





Poet.”’— Guardian. ai i ia | HERODOTUS. 5 With ra M.A., ae Fellow a —— M 
in separate books :— it ntroduction otes, an aps. 
AENEID. Books I.-XIL, 1s. 6d. each. | Bock V., 9s. Bcok VI., 4s, Book VIII., Chapters 1-00, 2%.6d.. Book 1X., Chatlon 
GEORGICS. Books I.-II.,2s. Books III.-IV., 2s | 1-89, 2s. 
BUCOLICS. 1s. 64, | M. EDWARDS, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. 
By A. G. PESKETT, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. | HOMER. TLIAD. With Introduction and Notes. Book 


VI, 2s. Books XXII. and XXTIL., 2s. each. 
“— oa te ee GALLIOO. With Intr israventrrd HOMER —ODYSSEY, With Introductions, Notes, and 


Books II. and III., 2s. Books IV. and Y., 1s. 6d. Book VIL., 2s. Appendices, Books IX. and X., 2s. 6d. each, Book X 


THE CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, by A: WILSON VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


“ Mr. Verity is an admirable editor of Milton.’’—Athenacum. 
“ Edited in masterly style. Our gratitude for the excellent edition before us is accompani:d by a lively hope that we shall, in duc course, receive the rest of the work annotated by the 
same able pen.”’— Guardian. 


PARADISE LOST. Books I, II, 2s, Books III, IV. ODE on the NATIVITY, L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO: 








Ge the ae ho V., VI. (Subject for the Cambridge Local Exams, 1893), 2s. and LYCIDAS. 2s, 6d, 
ARCADES and COMUS. 3s. ‘SAMSON AGONISTES. 2s. 6d. 
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TYPE-WRITING. 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully ona prom tly 
typewritten by Rayxe & Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, Wie 
*rivate room for room for dictation. _ Highest’ references. Translat tions. 





['YPE. -WRITING. —All kinds of Copying. 


AuTECRs MANUSCRIPTS, Pedigrees &. Home Work. 
‘Terms: r folio (72 words); or 5,000 words, and over, ls. per 
Py Jash on or before delivery —Miss Nieutincart, The 
Avenue, Stevenage, Herts. 











TYPE. -WRITING. —TWo YOUNG 


LADIES WISH for WORK in their own home. Authors’ MSS., 
Specifications, Scientific and Technical Matter, neatly copied.— For 
terms address Miss Garsnaw, 2 2, Ranelagh Gardens, Fulham. 


MORLAND.—TO COLLECTORS.— 


A fine PAINTING by this celebrated Artist, signed, and 
dated 1795, to be DISPOSED OF.—On view and full particulars apply 
Avstix, LUSTIN, 47, Strand. 


ANTIQUE GEMS.—A Small COLLECO- 


TION cf ANTIQUE GEMS, Greek and Ro FOR 
Price £100.—Write E. W. A., W: illing’ 8, 162, Piccadilly. W. =ae 


SCHOOL for ANIMAL and 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING, conducted by DENOVAN 
ADAMS, R.8.A., NOW OPEN for Students. Lodgings in the 
by “The Atelier, Craigmill, near Stirling, N.B. Apply 
for Prospectus 














I ADY has a few pieces of "grand old oak 

_4 FURNITURE for DISPOSAL— —viz., Corner cupboard, quaint 

table, rare dower chest, and grandfather's tall case, brass face, clock ; 

price 10 guineas the lot; or separate. Each article richly carved, and 

suitable for gentleman's mansion. Can be seen here, or sketches sent. 
—"* Lapy,” € ‘romwell House, Morton, near r Northallerton. 


[NDIA and CEYLON.—A Charming 


, Series of PICTURES of the above, by JOHN VARLEY (of 
Meyptian and Japanese reputation), is now being EXHIBITED at the 
LLERY, 28, NEW BOND STREET. The selections from this 
reries made by H.M., the Queen and T.R.H.’s the Duke and Duchess of 
Lonnangpe are on view. The leading Press have commented in most 
favourable terms upon the freshness and truth of this collection, and 
unite in recommending ali interested in our Indian Empire and 
Colony to inspect it. 





} ESSRS. J. ©. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 
4, HENRIETTA SEREEE, COVENT GARDEN, W-C., 
Are tue sole representatives in Great Britain of 
TERR 1 ANFSTA ENGL. of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTUGRAVURE. There is a steadily 
increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated process 
for large plates and editions de (uxe. For ordinary Book Illustrations. 
Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. have 
the latest and most improved processes. Specimenson view Prices 
on application. 


J. ©. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 


for the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book Illustrations, 
Original MSS., Designs, Lace, Dlanufactures, Photographs, 
Machinery, V ie 18, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, dc.,&¢. 
at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and price list on application. 
OMees: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDER, LONDON 


wat DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 


—Books and Tracts by Stopford Brooke, Dr. Channing, Dr. 
Nartineau, Theodore. Parker, M. J. Savage, and others. — Book bom, 
‘itish an ee Unitarian Association, Essex Hall, Essex Styeet, 


Strand, London 
Catalogue > pest free ou application, 


A2&TISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, for the Relief .of Distressed Artists, their 
Widows and Orphans. : a iii 
he ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the - 
HALL Be OOMS, THE HOTEL METROPOLE, on SATURDAY, 
May 6, . half- past 6 o'clock. 
Sir CHARLES TENNANT, Bart , in the Chair. 
Dinner Tickets, including wines, 7a Guinea. Donations will be 
received and thankfully acknowledged 
Sir JOHN EVERETT MIT: oom ” Bart., R.A., Hon. Secretary. 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A., ‘Treasucer. 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary, 
19, St. James's Street, S.W. 





PALL MALL.—A Collection of Japanese Illustrated Books, 
Kakemonos, and a few Antique Screens, formed by a resident 
at Yokohama, and just imported. 


J ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 


for Ale by AUCTION, at the GALLERY, 54, PALL MALL, 
on FRIDA EXT, May 12, instead of the 5th, as Si Books, 
advertised, at lo Moock’ precisely, a Collection of J APANE ‘ 
illustrated in colours, including works of the celebrated Hokusaj 
Ritao Reisaj, Hiroshige, and other authors; Kakemonos punted by 
noted Artists, and a few Antique Screens. May be viewed qinestay 
and Thursday next, when catalogues may be had.—No. 54, Pall 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, New Oxford raver London. 





Fine Art Publications. 
ALFRED STEVENS and his WORK. With 


57 Full-Page Autotype Illustrations and Memoir and 
Critical Descriptions, by HUGH STANNUS, 
F.R.I.B.A. Price Six Guineas. 


THE ART of FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI. 
One Hundred Examples, with Notes and Memoir by 
LOUIS FAGAN, Esq. In Four Parts. Price, complete, 
Twelve Guineas. Separate Plates may be obtained. 


THE LIBER STUDIORUM of TURNER. 
Autotype Facsimiles, accompanied with Notices of each 
Plate, by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. Pub- 
lished in 3 vols. Four Guineaseach. Separate Plates 
may be obtained. 

IDYLLS. of the NORFOLK BROADS. By 

MERSO M.B. Twelve Plates in Auto- 


2. in aie Pek tfolio, with Descriptive Letter- 
press. Proofs, £1 11s. 6d. Prints, £1 1s. 


Fine Art Catalogue, 186 pages, post free, 6d. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


CATALOGUES 
[FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
»D U LA vu & co eo. ° _%, Souo 0 Squane. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 


AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINEURGH. 
CATALOGUES post , free on pplication. 





CURIOUS BOOKS. Most beautiful  Ool- 


lection in the World. CATALOGUE, with Samples, Two 
Shillings.—H. Cones & Co., Publishers, Amsterdam (Hollande). 


PRANK HOLLINGS’S RARE and 


STANDARD BOOKS, &.—Send for CATALOGUE, just 
issued, , Comprising First Editions of Jefferies, Stevenson Lang, . Austin 
Dobson, 8 purchased in large or small quantities.—7, Great 
Turnstile, Holborn, W.C. 





PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NEW SPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


—KING, SELL & R AILTON, Limited, hich clogs Printers 
and Publishers, 12, ‘Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., are 
prepared to undertake the Printing and Publishing of first-class 
Newspapers, Magazines, Books, Catalogues, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, 
Articles of Association, Minutes of Evidence, &c, in the best style. 
Their offices are fitted with the latest improvements in Lg 
other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Type, and they 
mor | none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the premises 
for Editorial Offices, free Advertising and Publishing Departments 
conducted. Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism, London. 


[HE DATE of the OBIT of St. 


COLUMBA : a Vintiovien. and a refutation of those writers 
who would apply a cycle of LXXXIV. years to the computation of the 
British and lrish Easter. By Atrrep Anscomne. 

27 Ph: =. 8vo. Price twelvepence, free by post, of the writer, 
28, Carlingford Ruad, West Green, Tottenham. 
Printed by Spottiswoode & Co. 


H)RARD, S. anv P., 
PIANOFORTE AND HARP MAKERS 
by Royal Warrant 
to 
Her Majesty the QUEEN and the PRINCE and PRINCESS of 
WALES. 


* The Instruments ig the Refined. 
The New Models may be HLRED, or may be 
’urchased - the , Thee Te Yours’ System. 





& RD 
8, GREAT MARLBURDUGH STREET, REGENT STREET 
LUNDUN, W, 





Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 





THE HISTORY and POETRY of the 
SCOTTISH BORDER: their Main Features ont Rela- 
tions. By JOHN VEITCH, LL.D., Professor of 
and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow ; Author of 
“The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry,” &c. New 
and Enlarged Edition. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE FUTURE of RELIGION 
(formerly ‘THE RELIGION of the FUTURE”), 
other Essays. By the Rev. A. W; MOMERIE, De be 
Author of “ The Origin of Evil,” ‘‘ Church and Creed,” 
ar ae of Modern Christianity,” &c. Crown 8vo, 


THE TRUMPETER: a Romance of 
the Rhine. By JOSEPH VICTOR vow a. 
Translated ome the Two Hundredth German Edition by 
JESSIE BECK and LOUISE LORIMER. With an 
Introduction by Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B; 
Long 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“No modern ary work in any other country of the 
world has ta ition, and readers of this 
delightful sonmering 


It is spontaneous and fresh, and Sires one the fi 
must have been created in the open air.””— Glasgow Herald. 


Tuis Day 1s Pusiisuep. 


THE TEACHING of JESUS in HIS 
OWN WORDS. By the Rev, JOHN C. WALKER. 


HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Tim By JOHN CLARK 
MARSHMAN, C.8.I. Third ona Cheaper Edition. With 
Map. Post 8vo, 6s. 

“* There is only one History of India, and that is Marsh- 
man’s,’ exclaimed a critic when the original three-volume 


edition of this book a: ago. He had read 
them all, and a whole pee te books refe stag to pesto®e of 


the history, and this was bis conclusion. It is a wise anda 
just verdict.’’—Daily Review. 


Tuts Day 1s PusiisuEp. 


THE FIRST SAINTS. By the Rev. 


JAMES RANKIN, DD., Author of ‘A Handbook of 
the Church of Scotland, ©The Creed in Scotland,” 
oe ne Studies in the Old Testament, ,” &e. Post 
8vo, 7s. 


Tus Day 1s sendin 


THE PROSE WORKS of Rev. R. 8. 


HAWEER, Vicar of Morwenstow, includin; companees 
OF FORMER Men 1x Far CornwaA.u. —— 
Edited. With Sketches never before published. wo 
8vo, 33. 6d. 


MONA MACLEAN, Medical Student. 
By GRAHAM TRAVERS. Cheap Edition. In1 vol., 
crown 8vo, 63 

“ The cleverest novel we have read for a long = 
siator. 
* Stands forth by itself as = of the freshest and brightest 
novels of the time.””—Academ 
“Ts distinctly an up-to-date novel .....clever and charm- 
.’—Daily Telegraph. 
“Ts told with — brightness and spirit.””— Graphic. 





GEORGE ELIOT. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
With Illustrations. Cr,.wn 8yo. Ia uniform binding. 


Adam Bede di 3s. 6d. 
The Mill on the Floss 3s. 6d. 
Felix Holt, the Radical .. » 8s. 6d. 
Scenes of Clerical Life .. .. 3s. 

Silas Marner... ... «~ ow 28. 6d. 
Romola oso “<= oo ae 
Daniel Deronda... ln cel 
Middlemarch so os « See 
George Eliot’s Life .. .. ««. 7s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE and WORKS. 


CABINET EDITION. Printed from a new and legible 
type. Complete in 24 Volumes, price £6. Lach Volume, 
price 5s., may be had separately. 
**A delightful edition of George Eliot’s works.......In size, 
type, and paper, everything that could be wished. ”— Athenaewm 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Epinsureu aANp Lonvon, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW BOOK by JOHN OWEN, Author of “ Evenings with the Skeptics,”’ &c. 


THE SKEPTICS of the ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


This important work: deals comprehensively with the chief Types of R nee Freethought: BOCCACCIO, BRUNO, 
GUICCIARDINI, MA“:HIAVELLI, PETRARCH, POMPONAZZI, and VANINT, preceded by a Study of DANTE as a 
precursor of the Renaissance ; and forms a unique contribution to the History of the Development of Enlightenment in Europe. 


PHILOSOPHY and POLITICAL ECONOMY in their HISTORICAL 


RELATIONS. By JAMES BONAR, M.A.,LL.D. Large 8vo, 10s.6d. Forming the New (Sixth) Volume of 
** Sonnenschein’s Library of Philosophy,” edited by J. H. MUIRHEAD, M.A. (Oxon.). 


Szconp Epitiox, Extarcep sy 56 Paces or Recent Third Edition. 832 pp.. Svo, 10s. 6d. 
: ‘ Criticism. RE LIGIOUS SYSTE Ss of the WORLD, 
THE DEVELOPMENT of THEOLOGY National, Christian, and Philosophie. With Index. 


in GERMANY KANT. and in ¢ Britain since | 27 oe 6 -—_ P ge Prem sag 
MA since Grea 16 Arti on istian tems and Sects, 15 i 
1825. By Prof. OTTO’ PFLEIDERER. Second | sahil ica tes it statiote 


bil hic Creeds—all by Leading British §& lists, 
Edition, forming the Fourth Volume of ‘* Sonnenschein’s ee . 4 ee See 


viding a ‘*‘ bird’s-eye view”’ of the religious faiths of 
Library of Philosophy.” Large Svo, 10s. 6d. ie world. ’ ° 


THE BIRTH and DEVELOPMENT of ORNAMENT. By Prof. 


F. E. HULME, F.8.A.. Author of “Symbolism in Christian Art,” &c. 173 Illustrations. Svo, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of SPANISH LITERATURE. With a Bibliography 


and Indices. By H. BUTLER CLARKE, M.A., Taylorian Teacher of Spanish in the University of Oxford. 6s. 
** Based on a large knowledge of Spanish literature, it is the work of a sound scholar and a judicious critic.’ —Times. 
“ The work should have a wide circulation, for it is the wicket-gate into a fresh and healthy and luxuriant field of literature.” 


NEW SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. yo aor 
EMBRYOLOGY of MAN and MAMMALS, TEXT-BOOK of. By 


Dr. OSCAR HERTWIG. Edited by Dr. MARK. 239 Figures and 2 Culoured Plates. 21s. 
© An authoritative exposition of the present state of our knowledge.’”—Lancet. 


GEOLOGY, TEXT-BOOK of COMPARATIVE. By Prof. Kayser 


and PHILIP LAKE, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 596 Illustrations. 18s. 
** A text-book of stratigraphical geolog which is superior to all its predecessors in respect to its illustrations and its thoroughness. 
The copious index is of the greatest value.”’—Nature. 


PUBLIC HEALTH, TREATISE on, and its Applications in 


England, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Sweden, and Finland. By Drs. PALMBERG and NEWSHOLME. 
With 182 Illustrations. 21s. “It would be difficult to overstate the value of this noble monument of industry. Packed 
with information of profound interest to everybody.”’—Guardian. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ARNOLD BOLSOVER’S LOVE-STORY. By Thomas Pinkerton, 


Author of ‘‘ John Newbold’s Ordeal.” 2 vols. — : 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., ParernosreR SquarE, LONDON. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. |MUDIE’s 


SELECT 


LIBRARY. 
|For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 

SPANISH BOOKS. 











Now ready, in crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound 
with Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


DANTE’S 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS; 


Or, ‘*The P; of the Blessed Soul from the Slavery of 
the present Corruption to the Liberty of Eternal Glory.’ | 
(Dante’s Letter to Can Grande.) | SS 

With NOTES on the WAY by EMELIA RUSSELL GURNEY. TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 

*'To those who already know the ‘ Commedia,’ Mrs. Russel] | LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 

Gurney’s ‘Notes by the Way’ will prove very interesting, Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 

_ will help them to realise the poet’s scope, and bring bef COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum, 


‘ore | 
iterate foyer y Ss See N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
| thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


in different parts of the work which even a careful reader may 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


have passed over unnoticed.”"— Daily Telegraph. 

Printed in quaint 24mo size, in old-faced type, on antique | TOWM and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
paper, and bound in sage green in the styie of the Tudor | 
period, price 3s. 6d. each volume. In Roxburgh binding, | 
with gilt top, price 5s. each net. Large-Paper Copies | 
(75 only), printed on Hand-made Paper, for sale in | 
England, 15s. each net. SALE DEPARTMENT. 

THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE ELIZABETHAN LIBRARY, | All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 


A BOWE R O F D E LI G H T s ’ greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
Being Interwoven VERSE and PROSE from the on —_—— 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 





WORKS of NICHOLAS BRETON, 


Edited by Dr. A, B. GROSART, Editor of the ‘ Fuller 
Worthies Library.” 


‘‘As in a mirror this little book reflects much that -was | 


typical in the inner and outer life of England when Elizabeth 
‘was on the throne.’’—Speaker. 
‘* We have here much riches in little room.” 
Notes and Queries. 
Full Prospectus post-free. Subscribers’ names for the Series 
now being received. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Pareryoster Row, Lonvoy. 





HERETIC HANDBOOK SUPPLEMENTS.—SIXPENCE, 


NORWEGIAN VOCABULARY, with 
Sentences, Pronunciation, &c. 
A HINDUSTANEE ditto. 
peep at Geoiocy, Curmistny, PuysioLocy, Botany. 
‘ “ Full of information and vivacity.”—Spectator, 
ITALLAN and SPANISH VOCABULARY (in June). 


Cuanrttoy Tucker, Leamington, 


} 


|MUDIPS MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library, 

| MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
| 30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
| 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 


| Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 


Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,” “The Unchanging 
Christ,” &c. 


Loadon; ALexanpen & Snerueary, Furnival Street, B.C. 





EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


A FRESH BOOK OF SPORT AND ADVENTURE IN 
AFRICA. 
Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


GUN AND CAMERA IN 
SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


A Year cf Wanderings in Bechuanaland, the Kalahari Desert, 
and the Lake River Country, Ngemiland. 


With Notes on Colonisation, Natives, Natural History, 
and Sport. 


By H. ANDERSON BRYDEN, 
Author of “‘ Kloof and Karroo in Cape Colony.”’ 


With numerous Illustrations from the Author’s Photographs, 
and a Map of his Routes. 


Contents —First Days in Bechuanaland—¥our Months in 
Barolong Huts—Natural History Notes —A Day with the Shot 
Guns—British Bechuanaland and its Future—The Kalahari 
and its Serfs—A Trek to Morokweng, South Kalahari—A Trip 
to Marico, North-West Transvaal—Our Steeplechases—A 
Waggon Journey through the Protectorate—Khama and his 
Country—Across the Kalahari Desert to the Botletli River, 
Ngamiland—Giraffe Hunting—The Giraffe at Home - Moon- 
light Trekking; my Hunter’s Yarn—Sport and Natural 
History on the Botletli—Notes on the Pursuit of Game—The 
Waterway and Water-fowl of the Botletli—Our Return 
through the Thirstland; Eland Huuting—Down Country— 
Fishing in Bechuanaland—The Game Birds of Bechuanaland 
—Present Distribution of the Large Game of Bechuanaland, 
— and the Kalahari—Waggon Life and Camp 

equisit«s. 





Just ready, large post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


TROPICAL AMERICA. 


By ISAAC N. FORD, 
Foreign Editor of the New York Tribune, 


With 16 Illustrations and a Map. 


Contents. —A Voyage to Rio—Rio’s Three Glorious Days— 
Petropolis without an Emperor—A New Era in Brazil— 
Entrance of the Plate—Across the Argentine—The Heart of 
the Andes—Chili and its Civil War—The Rainless Coast— 
Lima in Carnival Week—Guayaquil and the Isthmus—Carta- 
gena and Caracas—Jamaica and the Bahamas—The Last 
—- Stronghold —A Circuit of Mexican Towns—Fature of 

exico—The Mosquito Reservation—Up the San Juan— 
Glimpses of Central America—Our Continent, 





Now ready, Second Edition, medium Svo, buckram, 21s. 


SHORT STALKS; 


Or, Hunting Camps, North, South, East, and West. 
By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON. 
With 67 charming Illustrations by Whymper, Lodge, Wolf, 
and other well-known Artists. 


‘Tt is some time since we have come across so pleasant and 

— a record of sport, travel, and adventure as ‘ Short 
8.’ "— Times, 

‘* A most entertaining work. The illustrations are ex- 
cellent.””—Field, ‘ 

* In every respect the book is admirably produced, and will 
assuredly be read with avidity by lovers of the picturesque as 
well as by votaries of sport.”—-Daily Telegraph. 

‘*A handsome volume and a fascinating book.””— IVorld. 

‘“‘Mr. Buxton describes these ‘hunting camps’ with a 
manifest zest for out-door life.”—Daily News. ; 

* Bright and exhilarating, as well as crowded with sporting 
facts and natural history notes.” —Svotsman. 


* One of the best descriptive books of big-gam® hunting we 
have ever read.,”’— Spectator. 


Recently published, large post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


THE PARTITION OF AFRICA. 


By J. SCOTT KELTIE, 


Assistant Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society, Editor 
of “The Statesman’s Year-Book. 


With 21 Maps. 


“To all who are concerned to study the history of the 
modern partition of Africa the work is at once indispensable 
and invaluable.’”’— Times. 

“* Well-written. well-informed, and lavishly illustrated with 
maps.”—Dazily Chronicle, 

** Of the design, arrangement, and composition of the work 
we have nothing but praise to give. It is an admirable piece 
of work in every way, and will undoubtedly take rank-as a 
standard book of reference.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“In this book the whole wonderful story of African 
development is lucidly and picturezquely told.”—Daily News. 

**Tt isa book which should be in the hands of all South 
Africans,” —South Africa. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


Bentley's Favourite Novels. 


Each Work can be had eeparately, uniformly 
bound, price 6s. 


Of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


By ROSA N. GAREY. 


FOR LILIA 

NELLIE’S MEMOR RIES 

BARBARA HEATHOOTE’S TRIAL. 
HERIOT’S CHOIC 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 

ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 
QUEENIE’S WHIM 

ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT 
UNCLE MAX. | WEE WIPFIE. 
WOOED AND a 

MARY ST. JOHN. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


a. BLIGH. 

OMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, aan wees 

AN. NANCY. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 
** DOCTOR CUPID.” 
BELINDA. 
ALAS! 


By MARIE CORELLI. 


A Sg CF Two Se, 


VENDETT LMA 
ARDATH. WORMWOOD. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 


THIRLBY HALL. 

A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 
MAJOR AND MINOR. 
MISS SHAFTO. 

THE ROGUE. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
THE “FIRST VIOLIN.” 


AL 
BORDERLAND. 
KITH AND KIN. 


EALEY. 
PROBATION. 


By JANE AUSTEN. 


(The only Comp.erz Fg of Miss Austen’ s Works 
are Messrs. Bentley’s.} 

EMMA. 
LADY SUSAN, and the WATSONS. 
MANSFIELD PARK. 
NORTHANGER Mee and PERSUASION, 
PRIDE and PREJUDI ICE. 
SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 


By E. WERNER. 


SUCCESS. 
FICKLE FORTUNE. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 
COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


THE WOOING O’T. 

HER DEAREST FOE. 

LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 
THE EXECUTOR. 

WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 
THROWN TOGETHER. 
SEAFORTH. 


SHERIDAN LE FANU. 


UNCLE SILAS. 
IN A GLASS DARKLY. 
THE HOUSE by the CHURCHYARD. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT ITER? 
LEAH: a Woman of Fashion, 
A GIRTON GIRL. 

susan STELIENG. 


By J. 


RICHARD Banstar & Sox, Sew Bu ination Street 
Publishers in Ordinery to Her Majesty the Queen. 





CASSELL & COMPANY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SECOND EDITION. 


Island Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, By R. L. STEVENSON. 
Containing ‘“‘The Beach of Fales4,” 
‘‘The Bottle Imp,’’ and ‘The Isle 
of Voices” i sas on . 6 0 

‘Three powerful tales......Uma is not 

easily to be overpraised. She is simply a 

new possibility in the way of falling in 

love.’’—Daily News. 


Tiny Luttrell. By E. W. 
HORNUNG, Author of “‘A Bride 
from the Bush.’’ 2 vols. - .. 21 0 


“Mr. E. W. Hornung’s latest fiction, 
‘Tiny Luttrell,’ has a young Australian lady 
for its heroine—a charming incorporation of 
contradictions and inconsi:tencies—and is 
in every respect worthy of its precursors.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


The Highway of Letters, 
and its Echoes of Famous Foot- 
steps. By THOMAS ARCHER. 
Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth ...10 6 


Tt is a fascinating book, and one it is 
not easy to put down when once it has been 
taken in hand.” —TZhe World. 


POPULAR EDITION NOW READY. 
Out of the Jaws of Death. 


By FRANK BARRETT. Inlvol. .. 6 0 


‘We welcome Mr. Frank Barrett’s ‘ Out 
of the Jaws of Death.’ It will keep us 
awake without effort after an evening spent 
at a popular theatre. An originally treated 
and cleverly constructed plot.” 

Saturday Review. 


VOLUME VI. of the NEW AND 
REVISED EDITION OF 


Cassell’s History of England. 
With New and Original Illustrations 
specially executed for this Edition. The 
Text carefully revised throughout ... 9 0 


‘The most interesting, instructive, and 
entertaining history of our country which 
has yet seen the light is ‘ Cassell’s History 
of England.’ ’’— Standard. 


Casszent & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 








Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 


NEW BOOKS. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 


By THOMAS HARDY. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
New Issue, with Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 





FAITH and CRITICISM: Essays by 
Congregationalists. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63 
Among the Contributors are—Professor BENNETT, Pro- 
fessor ADENEY, Rev. P. 'T. FORSYTH, i M.A., Rev. ERIC 
LAWRENCE, Rev. R. F. HORTON, Rev H. ARNOLD 
THOMAS, Rev. F. H. STEAD, M.A., Professor ARMITAGE, 
and THOS. RALEIGH. 


MEMOIR and LETTERS of CHARLES 
SUMNER. By EDWARD L. PIERCE, Vol. III. (1845- 
1860) and Volume IV. (1860-1874), with Portraits. 2 vols., 
royal Sv9, cloth, 36s. 


LONDON’S WORLD'S FAIR, 1893, 
and Social, Political, and Moral 
CHARLES EYRE PASCOE and FRE 


Current and Fashions of London, by FRED 
PEGRAM. Royal 8vo, in attractive coloured wrapper, 1s. 


THE TOWN of COWPER; or, the 
Literary an Associations of "Olney and its 
Mathes By THOMAS WRIGHT, Author of 
“The Life of Cowper,” &c. Second Edition. Fully 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“Mr. Wright’s pleasant mélange of antiquities and history.” 
Saturday Review, 


The HISTORY of SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
from its Foundation to the Year of its Jubilee; witha 
Chronological Summary of all the principal events of 
inet up to date. By EDWIN HODDER, go ih 


e An ‘ather and Founder of Sou! 
‘Ansonia, &e. With aps. 2 . 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 24s 


A RIDE from LAND'S END to JOHN 
o’ GROAT’S. By EVELYN BURNABY, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A gossipy account of a trip made on horseback between the 
ints indicated in the title. The author is a brother of the 
fate Captain Burnaby, and many hitherto unpublished 
= of that redoubtable toeveller and soldier are 
uced. 


THE GLACIAL NIGHTMARE and 


the FLOOD. A Second Appeal to Common Sense from 
the Extravagance of some Recent MP By Sir 
c. vols 


HENRY H. HOWORTH, K.C.LE., M.P. Author 
of “The Mammoth and the Flood,” &e. .» demy 
8yo, cloth, 303. 
NOW READY. 
YOLANDE. By William Black. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Being the a, Volume in the Revised Monthly Issue of 
m. Black’s complete novels. 





SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITION NUMBER. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Among the Contributors to this Special Exhibi- 
tion Number are :—Thomas Hardy, Walter Besant, 
kh. L. Stevenson, Henry James, Bret Harte, George 
W. Cable, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, and other well-known English and 
American writers. ‘The Illustrations are a special 
feature. The Publishers believe this number is the 
finest example of any magazine ever issued, and as 
such is exhibited at the great Ohicago Exhibition. 


London : aupenen Low, Mauston & Company, Ltd. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C.. 
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LITERATURE. 


The History of Corpus Christi College: with 
Lists of its Members. By Thomas 
Fowler, President of the College. (Ox- 
ford Historical Society : at the Clarendon 
Press.) 

Iris an age of specialism. We may- hope 

that it is an age of piety, and that the 

two influences have combined, in colleges 
and corporations, to produce the frequent 

—a For, in Oxford at least, the 

growth of the university and of its com- 

ponent parts occupies no small share of the 
attention of historical students. Merton, 

Balliol, Wadham, Corpus, have all quite 

recently been dignified with a book. And 

beyond these, there is the general work of 
the Oxford Historical Society, besides those 
tables and registers, whose compilation, in 
its contrast perhaps to the indefiniteness of 
the normal academic subjects, appears 
so attractive to the energies of the literary 
don. Nor, in truth, can we conceive any 
more fascinating employment for learned 
leisure than this of writing a college 
history. You have the delights of explora- 
tion, of diving inte musty records and 
quaint MSS.; you have the sense of 
sweeping down the highways of national 
life with most excellent company, the 
company of men who have themselves 
helped to make the nation. And you have 
something of the biographer’s privilege of 
intimate personal relationship. For a 
college is more than an aggregate or an 
abstraction: it is the nearest to individuality 
of social organisms ; observed traditions and 
the pliability of youth have given it dis- 
tinctiveness, a common heart, a recognisable 
character. Nor is this least so in Corpus 

Christi, which, for all its brilliant share in 

the general academic life, has always been 

a little self-contained, austere, and remote. 
To say that the President has done his 

work excellently, is only to repeat after the 

event what those who knew him could have 
predicted before. The book is a monument 
of great erudition, of many years’ pains- 
taking, of exceptional opportunities. The 
muniments of the college are full and curious, 
and the library contains many volumes 
of historical collections made by William 

Fulman, a seventeenth century antiquary. 

Iam sure that Fulman’s beautiful hand- 

writing must have considerably helped the 

president in his labours. But such accu- 
mulations are generally the rawest of raw 
material, a very indigesta moles; he who 
fashionsfrom them, as the President hasdone, 

a well-ordered and well-proportioned narra- 

tive, deserves the gratitude of every member 


life as it should be. 
ceive of any divorce between scholarship and 
religion. 
nursery of the arts and of all human learn- 
ing though it is to be, is none the less, as 
its name implies, built in honour of the most 
esoteric doctrine of the Catholic faith. And 
the symbol of that doctrine, the ‘‘ pelican in 
her piety, 
ways of the building. It is Foxe’s badge, 
the banner under which he fights, and 
wherever he goes he leaves it behind him: 
in Durham Castle, on the screen and roof 
of Winchester, at St. Cross, at Grantham. 


ing fortunes of the college during the reigns 
of his twenty-one predecessors. Of these the 
most noteworthy were John Claymond, once 
of Magdalen; John Reynolds, who took a 
leading part in the Hampton Oourt Confer- 
ence, and was one of the translators of the 
Authorised Version of the Bible; 
Thomas Turner, to whose munificence the 
college owes the comfortable buildings that 
look out across the Broad Walk and the 
Christ Church meadow. There are three 
features in the President’s history which call 
for special attention : the notices of the many 
eminent men whose names star the college 
registers ; the accounts of such flaws and 


of the founder, 
the principal benefactors, Hugh Oldham and 
William Frost. The second chapter deals 
with the original statutes of the college, as 
revised by Foxe in 1527; the third with the 
site and the old “halls,” which the new 
buildings replaced. It was worth while to 
dwell thus fully with the “‘ origins” of the 
college, for its establishment just then is 
significant: it marks a ‘‘ psychological 
moment”; it is the outward and visible 
sign in Oxford of the New Learning, of the 
labours and ideals of Grocyn, Colet, More, 
Erasmus. The story of the foundation is 
an epitome of the age: Foxe designing a 
theological monastic institution, in con- 
nexion with St. Swithin’s at Winchester ; 
then hesitating, changing his plan, and 
finally throwing in his lot with the future ; 
with a wonderful prevision, fixing the 
classics as the basis of true education for at 
least four centuries. And in the statutes 
themselves, quaintly metaphorical and 
minutely detailed, there is the same 
shifting purpose, the same note of trans- 
ition. They have the mediaeval rigidity 
of discipline, the directions for an austere 
life, the mass at five in the morning, the 
unadorned liripoop, the grave walks three 
and three. But on the other hand, there is 
the reader of Latin, of Humanity, who shall 
extirpate ‘‘ barbarism”; and still more 
noteworthy, the reader of Greek, a quite 
new figure among the officers of an Oxford 
College. Lucian he is to lecture on and 
Isocrates, Aristophanes, Sophocles, Pindar, 
Demosthenes, Thucydides—not Homer yet 
nor Aeschylus, not Herodotus nor Plato. And 
on saints-day nights the scholars are to sit 
in the hall, singing before the fire, and 
reciting and discussing ‘‘ poems, histories, 
the marvels of the world, and like subjects.” 
There is a jubilant note in the blind bishop’s 
anticipations of scholarship and academic 
But Foxe does not con- 


On the contrary, Corpus Christi, 
” 


is all about the walls and gate- 


The President proceeds to trace the vary- 


and 


The volume begins withacareful biography 
ishop Foxe, and notices of 


tranquillity of scholastic life ; and the light 
thrown from contemporary documents and 
records upon manners and morals, the 
shifting social conditions of bygone Oxford. 

Room may be found for a few notes under 
each of these heads. It is perhaps during 
the sixteenth century, when the fame of 
Corpus was new, and the praises of Erasmus 
still rang in the ears of the learned world, 
that the greatest number of illustrious 
alumni were gathered within its walls. 
Among scholars are numbered Ludovicus 
Vivés, the Spanish humanist, Foxe’s 
first reader of Latin; Edward Wotton, 
the author of Dz Differentiis Animalium ; 
Nicholas Kriitzer ; the ever memorable John 
Hales; Brian Twyne, the antiquary. 
Among theologians, Richard Hooker, John 
Jewel, Cardinal Pole, Thomas Jackson, 
John Spenser. Among men of letters, 
Nicholas Udall, Stephen Gosson, Sir Edwin 
Sandys, Ralph Robinson, translator of the 
Utopia. All of these receive their due meed 
of commemoration from the President; and 
to them might perhaps have been added 
Richard Edwards, poet and playwright, 
and Samuel Page, so highly extolled in 
Palladis Tameia, to whom is ascribed a rare 
poem entitled ‘“‘Amos and Laura.” A 
tradition, resting on the authority of 
Anthony 4 Wood, declares that Thomas 
Carew was educated at Corpus; but the 
President’s researches make it clear that he 
was more probably a member of the neigh- 
bouring foundation of Merton. 

The most important event in the external 
history of Corpus was perhaps the Parlia- 
mentary Visitation of 1648. Most of the 
fellows were staunch royalists, and as they 
refused to submit to the Visitors, were 
incontinently expelled. Fulman himself 
shered this fate. The then President, 
Robert Newlyn, was superseded by Edmund 
Staunton. ‘Twelve years afterwards, at the 
Restoration, he recovered his dignities and 
proceeded to develop, ‘‘ to an inordinate 
degree, the quality of nepotism”: eight of 
his nephews appear to have been provided 
for out of the college endowments. The 
loyalty of the fellows of Corpus did not 
extend to the surrender of their rare and 
valuable plate, much of it dating from the 
time of the founder himself, to be melted 
down for the sake of Charles. Some of it, 
however, mysteriously disappeared, and was 
returned, when the troubles were over, in a 
basket. Another exciting episode was the 
quarrel in 1566 between the President, 
Thomas Greenway, and one of the Fellows, 
Hieronymus Reynolds. These two worthies 
interchanged scandalous accusations for 
some while, until it became necessary to call 
in the intervention of the Visitor. The 
account which tho President gives of this 
transaction is interesting for the glimpse it 
affords of the inner life of the college; and 
the book is full of similar valuable evi- 
dences. Some of these are afforded by 
biographies of Corpus men, from Humfrey’s 
Life of Bishop Jewel to Stanley’s Life of 
Dr. Arnold. Others come from documents 
in the college archives, the minute-book of 
the junior common-room, the curious 

unishment registers, wherein every victim 
had to record, in his own hand and in the 








of the college and of every lover of history. 





gusts as from time to time disturbed the 





first person, both crime and penalty. These 
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extracts show, as might be expected, many 
changes from time to time in the general 
tone of the college: often it is pure and 
earnest, sometimes unmistakably de- 
generate. And the instruction provided, 
that, too, has its ups and downs; it certainly 
did not always reach the high ideals of 
Bishop Foxe. 

For obvious reasons, the President does 
not treat in any very detailed or anecdotic 
fashion the events of the last fifty years. 
The more important of them, down to the 
year 1892, are briefly catalogued. The last 
entry of importance is a note of the opening 
of the new buildings in the autumn of 1885. 
For the future, the history which the Presi- 
dent has carried so far will no doubt be 
supplemented by the Pelican Record, a college 
magazine, founded in 1891. 

The value of a most erudite and interesting 
volume is greatly enhanced by its <x mere 
These contain a most complete and elaborate 
register of every scholar of the college, from 
its foundation to the present time, together 
with supplementary lists of readers, pro- 
fessors, chaplains, clerks, choristers, ex- 
hibitioners, gentlemen-commoners, com- 
moners, and even the more important of the 
college servants. A learned dissertation on 
‘‘Fines and other Sources of Revenue” 
completes the debt which all historians and 
all Sunes men owe to the President. 

Epmunp K. Campers. 








The Partition of Africa. By J. Scott Keltie, 
Assistant Secretary to the Koyal Geo- 
graphical Society. With twenty-one 
Maps. (Stanford.) 


Tae story of the recent scramble amongst 
various European Powers for a share in the 
partition of the African continent is so well 
told by the Secretary of the Geographical 
Society that little remains for the reviewer 
but to chronicle the event. The hope ex- 
pressed in the preface, that ‘the present 
volume may enable those interested in Africa 
to form a fairly clear conception of a story 
unprecedented in the case of any other con- 
tinent,”’ is more than fulfilled ; for the reader 
will here find not only a succinct statement 
of all the important facts connected with 
the distribution of territory among the 
rival states, but also a brief yet adequate 
sketch of the relations of the outer world 
to the “‘distressful continent” from the dawn 
of history down to the present settlement, 
together with a general summary of results, 
and a well-digested account of the economic 
conditions of the distributed areas. Ample 
materials are thus placed in the hands of 
the student of history, by which he may 
follow the thread of events leading up to 
the partition, while the political economist 
is supplied with the means of estimating 
its value, both to the natives and to the 
trading nations more immediately concerned. 
Thus, dealing with the labour question, 
scarcely second in importance to that of 
the climate itself, Mr. Keltie asks 


‘** If we cannot get the native to work, what is 
to become of Africa? We are often told that 
the negro is a lazy being, who never will be 
trained to habits of industry. But, as a univer- 
sal statement, facts belie that assertion. When 
he can niek up bis livine with a minimum of 





exertion, he will do so; that is human nature. 
But in South Africa, in the.Cape, the Trans- 
vaal, Natal, West Africa, and elsewhere, he does 
work, and that also with great steadiness and 
regularity. On some of the plantations of the 
Germans inland from Zanzibar, before the recent 
troubles, the people came quite willingly to 
work, induced to do so by the wages offered. At 
the same time, it must be admitted that voluntary 
hard work is not congenial to a people who 
for ages have been accustomed to do no more 
than they were forced to do. It should be 
quite possible, ty judicious treatment, to lead 
the natives on to industrious habits; but we 
must not expect, in this and other matters, 
to force them in a generation or two up to a 
stage which it has taken us 2000 years to 
reach,” 

Then reference is made to the surprising 
results already obtained by the Scotch 
planters, traders, and missionaries in Nyassa- 
land, a region for ages wasted by tribal 
warfare and _ slave-raiding expeditions, 
and even still exposed to the sudden 
attacks of the Arab slavers and their 
Wa-Yao allies. Yet here thousands of 
acres are already under coffee plantation, 
tended by free native hands, who till recently 
lived in a sheer state of savagery, but who 
now gravitate from all the surrounding lands 
towards this beneficent centre of paid labour. 
Here they have, under missionary guidance, 
learned to make bricks, burn lime,: fell 
timber, and erect substantial structures, 
such asa handsome church with apse, dome, 
a double-towered facade, and other archi- 
tectural features, “that might grace a 
London suburb.” The experience might be 
added of Gordon and Gessi with the 
Makarakas, and Dr. Junker’s account of 
these and other natives in the region of the 
Nile-Uongo Divide, a region occupied by 
millions of some of the finest labour 
material in the whole world. 

But the work will probably be chiefly 
consulted by those interested in the oc- 
currences connected with the partition 
itself, and such readers will not be slow to 
discover that they have here a trustworthy 
and indispensable guide. The care with 
which the facts are sifted gives it the value 
of an official record, to which zest is added 
by the critical spirit pervading an obviously 
unbiassed exposition, and by many an in- 
structive peep behind the scenes of a stirring 
drama played before the eyes of a bewildered 

ublic. It is ‘‘ more curious than edifying” 
to note the different lines of action followed 
through their representative men by France, 
Portugal, Germany, and England, these 
being the Powers that took the most con- 
spicuous partsin thescramble. The French 
have shown themselves characteristically 
bold, pushing, unscrupulous, even unvera- 
cious and ungenerous in the pursuit of a 
brilliant but impracticable ideal which never 
can be realised. Wituess the action of 
Lieut. Mizon, among others, who, though his 
designs in Central Sudan were well known, 
was actually aided with advances by the 
British Niger Company, and in return 
brought utterly groundless charges against 
the Company’s agents. 

Portugal, supporting preposterous present 
claims by appeals to faded glories, becomes 
pretentious and even insolent. Relying, 
like a woman, on inherent weakness, she 
bullies her big brothers, and plays the game 





of brag with such success that by the Anglo- 
Portuguese ‘‘ Congo Treaty” of February, 
1884, she obtains British recognition of her 
claim to the Lower Congo basin. But 
at that time the foreign interests of 
England were in the hands of the late 
Lord Granville, an “‘ estimable” statesman, 
noted chiefly for his urbanity and beaming 
countenance, a man who could smile, and 
smile, and smile away an empire. But on 
this occasioa his amiable regard for foreign 
susceptibilities was too much even for his 
Liberal English friends; while the public 
Opinion of Europe revolted 


“against allowing a retrograde power like 
Portugal, who had been in Africa for four 
centuries, and had done nothing for its develop- 
ment but much for its degradation, to have the 
virtual command of one of the finest rivers on 
the continent.” 


The fatuous Congo Treaty was given up by 
Lord Granville himself under pressure from 
the man of “blood and iron,” and the 
creation of the Congo Free State for weal 
or woe became a possibility. 

During the opening scenes of this eventful 
drama, Germany appears in a most un- 
favourable light. Her men of action stoop 
to ignoble means and sordid disguises to 
accomplish their objects; her diplomatists 
have recourse to the weapons of duplicity 
to confirm the successes thus obtained; a 
strange, almost cynical, indifference is showa 
for all feelings of honour and sentiment, 
and the foundations of her colonial empire 
are laid on the wreck of the national repu- 
tation for a certain rude and sterling 
honesty. Look at the action of Flegel in 
the Benue basin; look at the still more 
extraordinary conduct of Peters and his 
associates, men of rank and title, who to 
escape notive travel as deck passengers, and 
“in the disguise of mechanics” reach 
Zanzibar, land stealthily on the mainland, 
suddenly throw off their travestie, make 
treasonable treaties with the local chiefs, 
subjects of the Sultan, treaties worthless 
in themselves, but good enough to be 
ratified by an imperial ‘‘ Schutzbrief ” 
taking over the territories thus filche1 from 
their rightful owner. 


‘Tt is no secret that the unsuspecting chiefs 
were cajoled into appending their signatues or 
marks to documents which they were assured 
were perfectly innocent; the three Germans 
simply wanted the autographs of their African 
friegds to carry back with them to Europe.” 


It is well that these things should be 

plainly recorded, and their accuracy placed 
beyond cavil, as a warning to future states- 

men who may be tempted to trifle with 

the national honour for apparent national 
ain. 

England found herself, as usual, unpre- 
pared at first, with her imperial destinies 
committed to the care of statesmen for the 
most part lacking the imperial instinct. 
Hence timid councils where firmness was 
sorely needed, and a depth of credulity 
verging on the imbecile. Even after the 


bitter experiences in the South-West (Angra 
Pequena and Damaraland), and in the West 
(the Cameroons and Togoland), Bismarck’s 
protest that he has no designs on Zanzibar 
is helieved; and while every preparation was 
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being made to seize the Sultan’s continental 
domain, ‘“‘the British Foreign Office pro- 
fessed itself satisfied with the vague assur- 
ances from’ Berlin,” that the only object in 
view was ‘‘to conclude commercial treaties 
with the Sultan.” These ‘ commercial 
treaties ” presently took the form of a per- 
manent occupation of about 60,000 square 
miles of the Sultan’s territory—as a be- 
ginning! Well may the author exclaim, 
the Sultan being our protégé, that ‘‘ we have 
done a good deal of knuckling down to 
certain other powers in our recent dealings 
with Africa,” elsewhere remarking that 

‘* It is possible we might have done better for 
ourselves in Africa than we have done, and 
there have been humiliating episodes in the part 
we have taken in the scramble; but we may 
also congratulate ourselves that we have not 
fared worse than we have done, for we did our 
best to deserve worse.” 


It may be added that, but for the oppor- 
tune removal of Lord Granville at a critical 
juncture in 1886, when the Earl of Rose- 
bery took — of foreign affairs, the 
pusillanimous policy hitherto pursued would 
have ended in imperial disaster. The pro- 
test issued on that occasion by the new 
Foreign Secretary, a ‘ protest noteworthy 
for a tone of firmness and determination to 
support British interests, which was some- 
what wanting in the correspondence of the 
previous eighteen months,” not only saved 
the Equatorial Lake Region, but also pre- 
vented the then imminent exclusion of 
Great Britain from the whole of the East 
African seaboard north of Natal. Such a 
calamity, involving the surrender of our 
commercial and naval supremacy in the 
Indian Ocean, would have eventually proved 
a greater blow to the security of India itself 
than our withdrawal from the Helmund line 
of defence on the North-West frontier. 

A special feature of the book, adding 
greatly to its value, is the excellent series 
of maps, illustrating the physiography and 
life-history of the continent from the 
earliest times down to the last result of the 
partition in 1893, By a novel and ingenious 
process devised by Mr. Bolton, of Mr. 
Stanford’s cartographic department, some 
of these maps are so constructed as 
to show simultaneously and without any 
confusion two different periods of geo- 
graphical knowledge. Thus Smith’s ‘‘ Africa 
in 1815” looks like a restored palimpsest 
chronologically reversed, the geographical 
details known at that date being boldly 
outlined in black over a map of the present 
= printed in a faint yellowish shade. 

this way the contrast is strikingly shown 
between the Africa of the present day and 
the Africa of various epochs since Egyptian 
and Oarthaginian times. But why is 
Ptolemy’s Agisymba placed so far to the 
south-east as the Prasum Promontorium over 
against Madagascar? Surely Agades, or 
some district noarer to Central Sudan, would 
answer better to the knownconditions. The 


index also might be made a little fuller in 
future editions, so as to include such an 
important name, for instance, as that of 
Flegel. 


A. H. Keane. 








Verses. By W.H. Mallock. (Hutchinson.) 


Ture is really not so very much to be said 
about the dainty little volume of verses which 
Mr. Mallock has given us. The important 
and interesting place which the donor helds 
in the world of letters, while it adds piquancy 
to the experiment he has permitted bimself— 
the excursion which he has essayed outside 
of the tracks already beaten by him—does 
assuredly tell somewhat to his disadvantage 
when the effort is made to regard his work, 
free from prejudice, as one would regard 
the work of any other poet making his first 
appearance. 

Judged entirely on their own merits, and 
without reference to their author’s achieve- 
ment in other literary fields, it is more than 
likely that these verses will meet with a 
generous measure of critical approbation 
of the milder kind. That their tone is 
pessimistic and cynical goes without saying ; 
that they give little scope for adverse 
criticism on purely technical grounds is only 
what might be safely postulated of any 
work to which Mr. Mallock might see fit to 
affix his name, always providing that that 
work were not fictional; for while Mr. 
Mallock is a master of his native tongue, 
and uses it with singular adroitness and 
effect, his sense of construction (applying 
the word construction to novel-making) is 
of a somewhat elementary kind. 

In the little volume under discussion, 
Mr. Mallock does not venture upon very 
high flights. Most, nearly all, of his poems 
must be held to be successful within the well- 
defined limitations which he has observed. 
But it cannot for a moment be asserted that 
there is anything like so much real poetry 
—the essence of poetry that is to say—in 
this volume, as may be found in some half- 
dozen chapters of the prose of the author’s 
A Human Document, let me say. The 
feeling, the pulse, more properly speaking, 
of these verses beats from first to last 
in unision; it is the same life-blood as 
throbs throughout Mr. Mallock’s much 
debated novel. To some perhaps this in- 
sistence on one idea will prove monotonous ; 
but the evident sincerity and pervasiveness 
of the sentiment underlying it will render it 
interesting and acceptable, even to those 
robuster minds by whom all such habits of 
thought are regarded as not only morbid 
but morbific. This persistent refrain, the 
cry of hopeless disappointed love; the 
bewailings of ardent spirits bound fast by 
self-imposed chains of duty or convention ; 
these half-breathed prayers for a higher 
atmosphere where the natural affinities of 
soul and body may have freer scope for 
their satisfaction, will assuredly meet the 
mood of many readers. The verses are 
barometrical: they register the rising and 
falling of insurgent hopes, the exultation 
of the moments when reward seems near, 
the pathos of despairing renunciation. The 
threnetic vein is however predominant; 
hope and joy scarcely get time for breathing 
even. We are always cast into the depths. 
For my own part I maintain that the pathos 
of these verses is the very essence of their 
artistic quality. This all-pervading sadness 


to assert with some insistence, that no work 
of art, whether it be in poetry, fiction, 
drama, music, or painting, can find its way 
into the company of the highest artistic 
achievements of all ages, unless in the 
quintessence of it (whatever garb ii may 
wear externally) the note sounded is a 
sorrowful, a pathetic one. It is to write 
oneself down a naturalist of naturalists to 
assert this, since any frank student of life 
must acknowledge that the basal elements 
of existence are made up of pain, disappoint- 
ments, and disillusionings. We may try to 
dissemble the fact, but so long as we retain 
our sanity and our intellectual courage, 
the effort to do so is doomed to failure. 
I ought to say here, however, that there 
are at least half a dozen poems to which the 
foregoing criticism could by no means be 
applied. These are trivial, and even border 
on vulgarity. 

The poem to which Mr. Mallock has 
given the place of honour—‘‘ To Madame 
de * * *”is by no means undeserving of 
it; moreover, it gives the keynote to the 
whole. We are told that it is from an 
unpublished novel, and it certainly stimu- 
lates a desire to read that novel. The 
verse entitled ‘‘Human Life” has fine 
feeling about it, and certainly in the four 
lines an infinity of meaning is conveyed— 

‘* Like smoke I vanish, though I burn like flame ; 

I flicker in the gusts of wrong and right, 

A shining frailty in the guise of might, 

Before, a nothing -and behind, a name.’’ 

Mr. Mallock sometimes re-echoes Moore’s 
Irish lyrics ; and most readers will detect 
the inspiration of these lines, taken from a 
poem ‘*‘ To a Child ”— 

‘* That look was moulded in the past, 

Before your father’s days began ; 

And means what life will mean for you 

And Jong has meant for wan.’’ 


But Mr. Mallock sometimes avows quite 
frankly the source of his muse. 

In a lighter vein than most of the verses 
is a poem entitled ‘‘The Souls,” which is 
full of adroit banter, and may be regarded 
as one of the happiest of the collection. 
The verses to ‘‘Imra,” to ‘‘ Violet Fane,” 
all strike a despairing note; while in “A 
Philosophic Lover’’ and “To an Engaged 
Woman” Mr. Mallock’s muse seeks its own 
relief, and by proving that the grapes of 
love are sour grapes after all, and unworthy 
of plucking, brings the soul into unison 
with its disappointment. 

James Sraniey Lirrze, 








Clarke Aspinall: a Biography. By Walter 
Lewin. (E. W. Allen.) 


In an interesting introduction to this bio- 
graphy of Clarke Aspinall, the widely 
known coroner and magistrate of Liverpool, 
Mr. Lewin discourses on the functions of 
the biographer and the novelist. 


‘*The biographer, like the novelist,” says Mr, 
Lewin, ‘‘ is a worker in human life, The main 
difference between them is, that the novelist is 
free to explore all life and draw from every 
source for the creation of an ideal of his own, 
while the biographer must concentrate his 
study of life in one actual, specified example. 
His incidents are drawn from one career, to 





renders them acceptable; for I make bold 








to repeat here what I have ventured already 





which he must keep with strict fidelity. ... 
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His function is to reveal the actual life of a 
certain man or woman—nothing more.” 

This is perfectly true; and yet the pecu- 
liarity of the present case is that, if ever a 
man required the hand of the novelist rather 
than the hand of the conventional bio- 
grapher to depict him, that man was Clarke 
Aspinall. A mere record of deeds could 
not reproduce what was so pronounced 
in his case—his personality. Nor could 
any analysis of motive supply all that 
would be otherwise inadequate in the 
portrait. Even anecdotes tell rather what 
he said than what he was to the 
thousands who knew him in the street, on 
the bench, on the platform, in the private 
room, or indirectly by repute. Indeed, 
with all respect, it may be said that the man 
Clarke Aspinall was in actual life what in 
a novel would be called ‘a character.’ 
He had marked traits of individuality that 
singled out even his “ Oh, thank you” from 
the “thank you’s” of the crowd. The 
quick twinkle of his merry eyes, as if fresh 
from the tears of laughter; the smile that 
burst open on his broad clean-shaven face, 
and as suddenly closed again, leaving an 
incongruous blank during the inner play of 
serious thought; the wing-like tufts of his 
grey hair at the sides, the reedy tremor of 
his persuasive voice, the suggestion of a 
lisp that he himself seemed to cultivate as 
with a feminine primaess of speech; the 
strain of sentiment, the bland yet natural 
self-consciousness; the poise of his head 
when wit came out of it, as of a bird 
listening to its own top-note, and with an 
eye on its audience as to the effect ; 
the impulsive departure at the height of 
the joke, and the soliloquy of muttering 
laughter along the pavement until the 
merry idea was spent ; the spasmodic habits 
of manner that were the outward and visible 
results of a heart absolutely restless with 
good nature—this, and more than this, 
made Oiarke Aspinall so much a char- 
acter distinct from his fellow-men that, 
unless his biographer be also the artist, and 
vividly depict his marked traits as essential 
features of the portrait, much of the 
personality that was so pronounced must 
escape both him and his readers. 

Frankly, and with every endeavour to 
allow for one’s own predilection, I should 
have preferred a little more of the spirit of 
the artist, and a little less of the spirit of 
the moralist, in Mr. Lowin’s otherwise 
excellent book. The balanced biography 
of Olarke Aspinall, that would give due 
place to his personality, needed aimost equal 
proportions of fact, analysis, and personal 
portraiture; and had Mr. Lewin’s chapter 
ix., ‘“' Personality,” and chapter x., 
“ Characteristics’ been as proportionately 
adequate as his previous chapters, ‘ The 
Aspinalls in Liverpool,” ‘Parentage ani 
Early Life,” “ Bebington,” ‘ Public Life,” 
**Ooroner and Magistrate,” and ‘ Philan- 
thropic Work,” the biography would have 
had more of the convincing vividness of a 
wasterly portrait than it has. 

_The very anecdotes which Mr. Iewin 
gives—even the two photograph portraits 
in the volume, as well—suggest that there 
was a unique character to depict, along with 
the facts he details; and in reading these 





facts one longs for a more illuminating 
touch of the artist’s hand, to give the facts 
and the photographs some of the vividness 
of the character that they stand for. No 
exaggeration was required; simply an eye 
for portraiture and sympathetic faithfulness 
to the excellent model. This, along with 
the biographical facts and the analysis of 
motive that Mr. Lewin has done with such 
admirable insight, sympathy, and literary 
finish, would have given the biography a 
realistic touch that would have taken us 
nearer the man who in every way was 80 
much alive. We have data, we have analysis, 
we even have atmosphere in the earlier 
chapters—but we want to see the man; 
and the impression left is that, considering 
the subject, the pen of the biographer has 
been held with too much reserve. The 
magistrate who would calla female prisoner 
by her Christian name, and admonish her 
even to tsars over hor first charge of 
‘drunk and incapable,” and then send her 
to buy something to eat for the limp, 
haggard baby in her arms; the tea- 
meeting speaker who could keep a gathering 
of working-class young men and women in 
roars by a playful description of the diffi- 
culties of finding his way toa school ina 
strange neighbourhood, and, after all, point 
a moral that was felt; the proposer of a 
resolution who could humour a large, un- 
ruly audience first into laughter at its 
own unreasonableness, and then into en- 
thusiastic thanks to the very speakers who 
had wearied it to stampiog and hissing; 
the organiser who could reply to a 
bishop halting over a request to 
address a meeting in Liverpool because 
Liverpool was so far from Newcastle— 
‘Yes, my Lord, it is far; it’s about as far 
as Newcastle is from Liverpool, and you 
remember J travelled that for you”; the 
coroner who at the right moment could 
invite the sorrowful widow of ‘the 
deceased” to his room, and in sheer sym- 
pathy make her with his own hands a cup 
of coffee, which even years after she could 
never refer to without grateful emotion— 
surely the portrait of such an active, sym- 
pathetic character as this, a master of minor 
acts of goodness, required to be painted 
with words warm from strong impressions, 
and not with a literary precision that hides 
more than it reveals. ‘Ihe pity is, that a 
biography so decidedly interesting as this 
is, In every respect but one, should want 
that, and that only, to make it perfect. 
The danger was that personality would 
outweigh fact and analysis; but Mr. Lewin 
has taken too much care to avoid this 
danger. 

The chapter, ‘The Aspinalls in Liverpool,” 
recalls Liverpool life of an earlier genera- 
tion, and fitly traces the commercial, social, 
and political influences prior to Olarke 
Aspinall’s entry upon that public life to 
which he imparted such a lightness of touch, 
such persuasive geniality, such ready wit 
and humour, and yet such a fundamental 
store of moral force that was the ruling 
power of his acts and the inner light of his 
Joyous personality. 

Wituram Trresvuck, 











The Sonnet in England, and other Essays. By 
J. Ashcroft Noble. (Elkin Mathews & 
John Lane). 


For so long a time has the sonnet, in more 
or less irregular forms, been domiciled in 
English literature, that one is inclined to 
wonder why a lucid and authoritative defini- 
tion of its structure and the laws of its 
being was yet to write, so late as the 
seventy-ninth year of this century. Yet, 
to all practical intents and purposes, that 
particular meadow had remained unshorn ; 
and to Mr. Ashcroft Noble belongs the 
credit of having made an extremely intelli- 
gent and discriminating analysis of a much- 
used, but imperfectly comprehended, vehicle 
for poetic expression. Even if a good deal 
of “ the art of our day” be, in some respects, 
‘‘a revel of rough truth,” the revived feel- 
ing for form, for selection, for the best 
words and the best manner, has been, per- 
haps, the strongest and the most excellent 
influence of the age. Anything and every- 
thing that may make for sound craftsman- 
ship and the improvement of technic 
should be received with the acclamation it 
deserves. The amateur is too much with 
us—in painting, in prose, above all in 
poetry, he is omnipresent; the perpetual 
obsession of his outpourings, of his griev- 
ances, shrill and clamant as the voice of 
the street ballad-singer, is a weariness to 
the flesh. . He is the fly in the apothecary’s 
ointment; and sometimes, though rarely, 
he contrives, none knoweth how, to 
get into amber. And thus is form eyen 
the more justified of its existence, the 
more comely and reviving to the spirits of 
those long oppressed by the tyranny of 
teeming and amorphous over-production ; 
thus, too, is the exposition of the law a 
thing of especial worth and healthfulness 
to boot. It is not so very long ago that a 
well-known lady novelist attributed ‘little 
sonnets of seven or eight lines ” to her hero, 
a fashionable young poet, who wrote for 
the best magazines, and who certainly might 
hava been expected to know better; but, 
now that Mr. Ashcroft Noble’s luminous 
dissertation is within the reach of all, there 
is no excuse for such eccentricities, even in 
feminine fiction. 

Of the essay itself, on ‘The Sonnet in 
England,” there is little to say that was not 
said when it first appeared in the pages of the 
Contemporary Review in 1880. One would 
wish, however, that Mr. Noble might have 
seen fit to bring it up to date, or to adda 
second part, thus making a (s0 far) complete 
chronicle out of that which, in its present 
state is, interesting though it be, neither 
old enough nor new enough to be entirely 
satisfying from any point of view. Perhaps 
some of the finest sonneteers of this century 
remain to be added to Mr. Noble’s list; 
and, indeed, there is an element of what, 
for want of a better word, we must 
call the démodé, in a category that includes 
Miss Dora Greenwell, Mrs. Pfeiffer, and 
other bards who shall be nameless 
here, and stops short at Mrs. Meynell 
and Mr. W. E. Henley, to say nothing of 
Mr. Eugene Lee-Hamilton. Mr. Noble’s 
estimate of Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Sonnets from 
the Portuguese ” is among the best passages 
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in this essay, which, by the way, is, it | 
anything, a little over-eulogistic of Dante | 
Gabriel Rossetti as a sonneteer, and some- | 


what academic in the view taken of Keats’s 
sonnets. Surely the statement, that 


“it is only the comparatively small mass 
of Keats’s sonnet work, certainly not any 
deficiency in quality, which hinders him from 
taking rank among the greatest of our 
sonneteers, as well as among the greatest of 
our poets,” 

savours strangely of a Philistinism all un- 
worthy of so clever a critic as the author of 
these papers. One would have imagined 
that the glorification of quantity over 
quality should have been undreamed of in 
Mr. Noble’s philosophy. That multiplicity 
is needful for popularity is almost too 
obvious for repetition; but that the artist, 
who may justly claim to have produced 
even one work of the highest excellence, 
shall not take rank with the first among 
his fellows is a popular fallacy which 
one does not expect to find echoed by Mr. 
Ashcroft Noble. 

The account of the Germ is interesting, 
of course; so is the paper on ‘' Robert 
Buchanan as Poet,” and the pleasantly- 
written little paper on ‘Hawker of 
Morwenstow,” which should delight all 
such as have not already become acquainted 
with Mr. Baring Gould’s memoir of that 
most memorable and romantic personality. 
The essay on Leigh Hunt is as good as 
anything in the book, while ‘‘ The Poetry 
of Common Sense” is entertaining as a jeu 
@esprit; but, as its very title proclaims, is 
not to be taken seriously; for poetry and 
common sense are two separate and utterly 
incompatible things. You may write with 
wit, discernment, subtlety, and even in- 
spiration, and yet the result shall not be 
poetry. Common sense belongs as little to 
poetry as to love, the very soul of each 
alike being glamour—deep, indefinable, and 
all the fairer in that its source is far out of 
thought and sight, beyond the reach of 
reason. 

It remains to say that Mr. Ashcroft Noble 
has given us, on the whole, an eminently 
readable book, full of clear intelligence und 
graceful appreciations ; the typography and 
the binding leave nothing to be desired ; 
while the title-page is a pleasure to the eye. 

Granam R, Tomson, 








The Bible and its Theology. By G. Vance 
Smith. (Sonnenschein. ) 


In the annals of English progressive theo- 
logy during the present century, perhaps 
no one volume could be named which has 
acquired more popularity, or which has 
more contributed to the cause of liberal 
Christianity, than this work of Dr. Vance 
Smith. Grown with the growth of years, 
and thriving with the new and continuous 
aliment which controversy and perpetually 
shifting standpoints is certain to furnish, 
the work has become what is to all 
intents and purposes a new book: new 
at all events in plan and in contents, 
but not new in the philosophical calmness 
and Christian suavity which has always 
distinguished and made it a model of 
religious controversy. That such a work 


| might properly claim i 
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was, from the author’s standpoint, entirely 
justified, he has himself proved. Not to 
mention the outrageous mendacities which 
continue to disgrace the manuals and cate- 
chisms of sacerdotalism, as—e.g., Hook’s 
Church Dictionary, wherein Unitarians are 
defined as “certain persons who do not 
worship the true God,” Dr. Vance Smith’s 
lea in his Preface is one the cogency of 
which must be admitted : 


‘* 80 long as books like Dr. Liddon’s [Bampton 
Lectures} and the more recent Lux Mundi con- 
tinue to be published in exposition and defence 
of the prevailing Christianity, so long will it 
be necessary again and again to recall Christian 
people to more rational and truthful views of 
the origin, character, and interpretation of 
those Scriptures in which the common forms of 
Christian belief claim to find their justification. 
Certainly, it is difficult to conceive that the 
uniting bond of the nation as a Christian 
nation will ever be found in Nicene speculation, 
Anglican sacerdotalism, or the lower forms of 
evangelicalism, any more than in the general 
acceptance of Papal infallibility.” 

It would, of course, be impossible in the 
brief space at my disposal even to enumerate 
all the topics included in Dr. Vance Smith’s 
book as pertaining to the general subject 
of the Bible and its theology. No portion 
of our religious history during the present 
century is more thickly strewn with the 
dead ashes and partly quenched embers of 
bygone controversies than the last twenty- 
five years, the period which the book more 
immediately covers. Indeed, some of the 
matters discussed are so far removed from 
the questions and interests energising in 
our own days as to seem a trifle out of date. 
Thus, to take an instance, whatever atten- 
tion Mr. Gladstone’s theological opinions 
relation to certain 
subjects, most cultured Englishmen have 
long made up their minds as to his criticism 
of Kece Homo and his “‘ testimony as to the 
humanitarian character of the evangelical 
narratives.” Still, there are questions 
connected with Biblical criticism which 
were brimful of vitality when Dr. Vance 
Smith began to write some four or 
more decades ago, and which still retain 
their living energy. Such, ¢.g., are the 
doctrines of the Logos, or the authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel. On these and other 
crucial questions, the general reader may 
find in this work a clear statement of the 
history of the issues discussed, together 
with a criticism, as ingenuous and impartial 
as could reasonably be expected from an 
avowed advocate, of recent contributions to 
the discussion. 

We must, however, turn to the question 
of central interest in Dr. Vance Smith’s 
treatise. For my part, I must account it a 
matter of congratulation to the English 
Biblical student that Prof. Driver’s now 
famous treatise should have been followed, 
at so brief an interval, by the work here 
under notice. We can readily imagine— 
what in truth is independent of our 
imagination—the unsophisticated English 
student, perhaps a suddenly alarmed prelate 
or a teacher in a church or chapel Sunday- 
school, rising up from the study of Prof. 
Driver’s week with the question: ‘‘If all 
this be true, what is the Bible? What is 
its value as an infallible revelation or source 


of truth?” or—putting similar doubts and 
questions into another form — granting 
that all these conclusions established by 
the consensus of competent scholars are 
true, and that the traditional views of 
Scripture no longer possess vitality or can 
command the assent of honest inquirers, 
What true view of the Bible is left? or, 
What is that estimate of the Scripture 
which in all likelihood is destined to main- 
tain a permanent hold on the convictions 
and feelings of cultured and “ religiously 
disposed” men? To such inquiries Dr. 
Vance Smith supplies an answer which, if 
not marked by any striking novelty or 
especial profundity, is at least characterised 
by strong religious feeling and genuine 
common sense. Thus, he tells us (p. 336) ; 


‘* In the Christian literature, moreover, we have 
in substance the record of a great revolution 
destined in the course of time deeply to affect 
the ideas and the material condition of the 
civilised world. We have also the only his- 
torical or biographical outline left to us of the 
life and teaching of that remarkable personage 
from whom so wonderful an influence was 
to proceed. At the lowest estimate of 
its character, the Bible is not less than 
this. To many persons, and not without 
reason, it is much more; but it is not a 
creed or a creed-book which men are com- 
pelled to receive under penalty of damna- 
tion. It nowhere claims to be so. Nor is it 
a body of immutable laws for our time or for 
any other. Many of its ideas on creation, on 
the Divine Being and his intercourse with men, 
and on various other subjects are simply such 
as were natural to the infancy of the human 
race—some of them are such as can only be 
passed over in silence by readers of any refine- 
ment or delicacy of mind. . . . The Bible may 
nevertheless, if wisely used, be a help and a 
stimulant to guide and invigorate the conscience, 
as it is also a channel through which the unseen 
spirit has often spoken to men, and may speak 
to us if we will listen. But it is not, and 
mr pe not to be, made a substitute for the free 
and earnest action of our own higher nature, 
nor an opiate to stupefy or put it to sleep. The 
Bible never assumes to exercise amy such 
function as this, but rather in its usual tenor 
appeals to us and bids us stand up as intelligent 
moral agents to judge for ourselves what is 
right, and act faithfully in accordance with the 
highest dictates of our inner sense of duty. 
Nay, we may go further than this; for has not 
the Bible been providentially left to us in this 
position in order that men may be free to 
exercise their own spiritual faculties, free to 
think and to judge, and to move onward in the 

ath of religious truth, not being too much 
hindered in their course by the antiquated and 
obsolete notions of the past ?” (pp. 336, 7), 
What theory of the meaning and intent 
of the Bible—the legitimate outcome of the 
fiery trial of criticism which it is now 
undergoing—may obtain during the next 
half-century it is, of course, impossible 
to forecast. That the present orthodox 
estimate of it is destined to large modifica- 
tion is, in my opinion, certain ; but that its 
traditional acceptation as the guide-book of 
humanity in religion and duty is ever likely 
to perish I think most unlikely. Indeed, 
I hold that these grave, earnest sentences 
of Dr. Vance Smith indicate its position, 
not only in the present, but even in the, as 
yet, remote future, when all hostile, but 
unjust, influences shall have done their 
worst. 
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The extract I have just given may, how- | 
ever, subserve another purpose. Indirectly, 
but accurately, it represents the tone and 
spirit of Dr. Vance Smith’s book. My 
readers, will, I think, acknowledge that 
nothing can be more admirable, more re- 
fined, or more gentle — nothing further 
removed from the malignity and acerbity 
of theological controversy, than this work. 
Full of sympathy with all that is noble and 
generous in human culturo and history, with 
all that is in spirit and essence genuinely 
Christian, his criticism is equally character- 
ised by freedom, candour, shrewd insight, 
tender delicacy, and unfailing tact. In a 
word, so long as theological controversy 
continues to be, like party government, 
a wretched need of our sublunary ex- 
istence, so long will it be hard to find a 
more philosophical and Christian model for 
it than this work of Dr. Vance Smith’s. 
Joun Owen. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Through Thick and Thin. By Margery 
Hollis. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
A Secret of the Past. By Victor O'D. Power. 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 
A Woman's Loyalty. By Iza Duffus Hardy. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 


Ships that Pass in the Night. By Beatrice 
Harraden. (Lawrence « Bullen.) 





The Laird’s Deed of Settlement. By Jane M. | 
Kippen. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

The Countess Pharamond, By Rita. In 3) 
vols. (White.) 


Craigrowan. By William Kennedy Moore. | 
(Alexander & Shepheard.) 


The Story of a Dacoity and the Lolapur Week: 
By G. K. Betham. (W. H. Allen.) 


The Private Life of an Eminent Politician. 
By Edouard Rod. In 2 vols. (W. FH. 
Allen.) 


In Through Thick and Thin we have a fresh 
story constructed out of somewhat common- 
place materials. At all events, such folks 
as Gay Rushton, the obstinate girl of 
character, with a secret and a disreputable 
father in the background, and an obstinate 
lover and a flaccid stepmother in the front, 
seom tolerably familiar. It must be 
allowed, however, that the very most is 
made of Gay and of her desirable and un- 
desirable surroundings. Her secret meet- 
ings with her father, the murder, and “ the 
Kelvers case” have, indeed, the appearance 
of sensation dragged into a quiet story for 
the express purpose of giving it piquancy. 
Yet, but for this sensation, we should not 
have had such a curious specimen of cross- 
grained loyalty as Pelter. The next best 
character to Gay is that blameless bigamist, 
her stepmother. She is an almost perfect 
study in limp but not altogether unlovable 
dependence on others. 


A Secret of the Past surely beats the 
melodramatic record in such matters as 
murder, mystery, bigamy, rivalry, and 
lively talk, such as “I did not intend 
to hands upon you, you white- 
livered rascal and murderer! But, since 





you have invited the favour, by G-—, you 


shall enjoy it to the full.” There is a 
murder, or a terrible fight, or a mysterious 
disappearance, or a fiendish act of treachery 
—Sylvia Trezona, however, looks rather 
thin and pallid beside some of the other 
criminals in the story—in every second 
chapter in each of these three volumes. 
Again, almost every character of any con- 
sequence—certainly this is true of the two 
leading characters, Lord Ruthyn and Vera 
Clavering—is at least two persons rolled 
into one. And then, what a pleasure, after 
a Barmecide feast of introspection, to come 
upon such a sentence as— 

‘In the throes of this death-struggle, when 
face was close to face, and Lord Ruthyn’s 
fingers were relaxing their grasp as his strength 
yielded beneath the agony of his pressure on 
his throat, his hands suddenly fell nervelessly 
from his antagonist ere he shrank back against 
the rocky boulder, shuddering in every limb, 
as if struck with a deadly chill, his eyes fixed, 
with a glassy stare of horror, upon the woman’s 
figure approaching in the vague shadows of 
twilight!” 

Finally, there is more than the ordinary 
amount of that true, though commonplace, 
love, the course of which does not run 
smooth, but which, in the long run, is pro- 
perly rewarded. Altogether, this is a novel 
which ought to escape criticism. It is read- 
able and delightful—horribly delightful. 


Miss Iza Duffus Hardy’s new book is 
neither above nor below the average novels 
which she produces with praiseworthy 
energy and at statcd intervals. You at 
once recognise the rival lovers when they 
make their first appearance on the boards. 


| Val Charteris, of course, is 


“fair and tall and handsome, of well-propor- 
tioned and somewhat slender build, with an 


erect and graceful bearing, delicate, clean-cut 


features, slightly aquiline in contour, a low 
forehead, full sensitive lips, shaded by a golden 
tawny moustache, and large eyes of pure azure 
blue—eyes that had sometimes a dreamy soft- 
ness, sometimes, but more rarely, a keen, steely 
gleam.” 

Equally of course, Bruce Wardlaw 

‘** was not so tall, but of squarer and stronger 
make, sallow and dark, with straight, level 
brows, which, lowering heavily over deep-set 
eyes, gave him a certain intentness, and even 
sternness of expression. His features were 
cast in a noble mould, but rough-hewn and 
somewhat harsh in their general effect.” 

Of Clemaine Everard, with whom both 
Val and Bruce turn out to be in love, 
it is unnecessary to say anything; the 
most ordinary surmises as to her character 
and appearance will prove correct. She 
is, as the title to her history indicates, 
full of loyalty in the first instance to Val. 
It may be objected, perhaps, that she 
carries this loyalty a trifle too far in not 
denouncing him for the murderer heis proved 
to be. But this is a detail; and, besides, it 
allows Bruce Wardlaw to take Val’s place. 
Miss Duffus Hardy can hardly be expected 
to alter her views of life and of character. 
But she might reduce the length of her 
sentences. Ja one of her volumes four 


occupy three pages. 

Quite the fashionable shade of sadness 
distinguishes Ships that Pass in the Night. 
Bernardine Holme, the niece of the keeper 
of a second-hand book shop in London, 





falls ill of teaching, writing articles for 
newspapers, attending socialistic meetings, 
and taking part in political discussions, and 
betakes herself to the Kurhaus of Petershof. 
There she meets Robert Allitsen, otherwise 
the Disagreeable Man. They take to each 
other at table @héte dinner quite in the 
modern style. He asks her to pass the 
Yorkshire relish; she passes the mustard- 

t. After a little of the conversation 
which this game at cross urposes 
naturally provokes, Robert, as the most 
natural thing in the world, says to 
Bernardine, ‘‘I know your type well; you 
burn yourselves out quickly.” Bernardine 
replies not less properly and naturally, 
‘You have drunk deep of the cup of poison ; 
I can see that. To hand the cup on to 
others is the part of a coward.’ The 
acquaintanceship, started thus auspiciously, 
progresses through snubbing and preaching 
—the preaching is good, and, when it is 
not too much after the manner of Dr. George 
Macdonald, is even epigrammatic—and 
doing good to others in, as a rule, an ill- 
natured way, to intimacy. Finally, when 
Bernardine has returned to London, and 
has taken to writing books as well as 
dusting them, she and the Disagreeable 
Man make the discovery that they are 
in love with each other. His mother, who 
is his “tie,” dies, and there is no good 
reason why they should not marry. That 
would, however, be a most unsatisfactory 
ending from the modern fin de siécle stand- 
point. So Bernardine gets run over by a 
waggon, and dies in hospital. Some of the 
secondary “ ships that pass in the night ”— 
the Kurhaus people and the country folks 
—are described with ease and care. The 
book is on the whole a clever one, although 
the author has sought out many modern 
affectations. 


There is a certain honest grandiloquence 
about the style of Zhe Laird’s Deed of 
Settlement which cannot be described as an 
attraction, but which is nevertheless a sort 
of redeeming feature. The unsophisticated 
writer, if not the beginner, is refreshingly 
revealed in— 

‘*Through more than one deep glen inter- 
secting those mountain passes pour down clear 
streams, which unite and emerge in a broad, 
rapid river, now flowing between banks fringed 
with alder, dwarf oak, and willows, now 
sweeping in eddies round shelving rocks, in its 
course to the ocean.” 

Then the story contains a high-spirited 
young man, a good young woman, several 
folks whose variety of virtue is distinctly 
Annie Swanish, a vindictive laird round 
whom centres a distinctly old-fashioned 
plot, and a good deal of UVeltic-English of 
the sort familiar to readers of Mr. William 
Black. If it had been simpler in construc- 
tion and style, Zhe Laird’s Deed of Settle- 
ment would have been moderately readable. 


As a sequel to Sheba, the new story by 
Rita is at least an average success. Sheba 
Ormatroyd is allowed to become happy and 
respectable. She married the man of her 
heart, who is elevated from plain Paul 
Meredith, the opera singer, into the Earl of 
Amersley. She triumphs over her leading 
rival, originally Bessie Saxon, now the 
Countess Pharamond, jn spite of “her 
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golden hair, the colour of ripe corn,” her 
“full Junoesque figure,” and the chic in- 
comparable of her toilette—i.¢., ‘‘ Most of the 
costly satin that formed her gown trailed on 
the floor, and the upper portion of her body 
made up in diamonds for what it lacked in 
material clothing.” She triumphs over 
Count Pharamond, a monster of depravity, 
by whose side Don Juan was a gentle- 
man. She even triumphs over a grasping 
publisher—with the help, however, of a 
singularly level-headed clergyman, who 
has finally to be content with the position 
of friend. Rita revels in her descrip- 
tion of the Parisian world—I mean of 
course monde—which was ruled over by 
the Duchesse de Valette, and in which 


“the women smoked and flirted and had 
adventures more or less risqué, and ran into 
debt to their tailors and milliners, and were at 
every racecourse and every ball that was 
fashionable. They were au fait with every 
infamy, and delighted in the most impudent 
personalities respecting their dearest friends.” 


Altogether the sub-Ouidaesque writing in 
The Countess Pharamond is quite up to Rita’s 
average; the plot (which includes a suicide 
by poisoning) that clears the way for Paul 
and Sheba, is above her average. Sheba’s 
dispute with her publisher reminds one of a 
similar incident in one of Mr. Rider Hag- 
gard’s stories ; but it is spiritedly conducted, 
and it will gladden the heart of Mr. Walter 
Besant. 


As a story commemorative of the event 
that led to the formation of the Free Church 
of Scotland, which celebrates its half century 
during the present year, Craigrowan deserves 
reading. It is not a profound psychological 
study, nor an important contribution to 
ecclesiastical history. But it reflects faith- 
fully enough the Disruption as carried out 
in a country parish, with its accompaniments 
of piety, simple martyrdom, and simpler 
love. The author commands an easy style ; 
his sketches of such different characters as 
the Rev. Mr. Clyne, Lilian Huntly, and 
Lord Deerwell, are excellent; and although 
his sympathies are with the Free Church 
and its founders, he is not fanatically hard 
upon their opponents. 


There is plenty of animal spirits and of 
hurrying vigour of style in Mr. G. K. 
Betham’s two Anglo-Indian stories, of 
which ‘‘The Story of a Dacoity” is, in 
every sense, the chief. It hasan undoubted 
air of reality. We might, however, have 
been spared ‘‘ philosophy” cast into such 
ejaculations as ‘By my halidame, Dame 
Fortune, thou art a very jade!” Before 
publishing again, Mr. Betham would do 
well to take a course of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. 

‘ After all, this tragic breakdown, this absolute 
surrender of everything that he held dear, this 
reckless flight with the woman he loves is, 
perhaps, the noblest act of Michael Tessier’s 
life. . . . Tessier carries in himself his own 
worst punishment. He will never be happy.” 
These words, read aloud in a railway car- 
riage and in the hearing of the two persons 
alluded to—a deliciously French piece of 
cruelty—sum up Zhe Private Life of an 
Eminent Politician. It is an agony in two 
volumes, Michael Tessier, a French politi- 





cian of the most modern type, is pulled in 
one way by his passion for his ward Blanche, 
and in the opposite direction by his ambi- 
tion and his sense of duty to his family. 
As he is dominated by nothing which can 
by any possibility be styled religion, he 
yields to impulse, and after getting rid of his 
wife Suzanne, marries Blanche, and with 
her takes a leap into the dark. The story 
is well told, for M. Rod commands a firm, 
flexible style. The leading characters in it 
—particularly Blanche, the paragon of self- 
surrender, and Suzanne, the unloved and 
not very lovable wife—are perfect sketches. 
And then it is all so full of modern fatalism, 
and succeeds in leaving such an unpleasant 
taste in the mouth. 
Wiiuram WALLACE. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Spanish Literature: an Elementary Handbook. 
By H. Butler Clarke, Taylorian Teacher of 
Spanish at Oxford. (Sonnenschein.) In the 
great work of Ticknor, and through the 
translations of Sismondi, Schlegel, and others, 
the English language is rich in books on 
Spanish literature. But there was still need of 
another. These authors stop at the Revolution, 
or regard Spanish literature too much from the 
romantic standpoint, dominant when they 
wrote. We have here a wider view of the 
subject, thoughit be a briefer one ; and mention 
is made of more recent writers. The works of 
Nicolas Antonio, of Ticknor, and of the 
others mentioned in the Preface, will still be 
indispensable to bibliographers, and to serious 
students of Spanish literature; but for the 
general reader this manual will be more accept- 
able. Mr. Clarke is equal as a Spanish scholar 
to any of his predecessors; and he brings to the 
work a refined taste, and a style formed on 
excellent models. The selections which he 
gives from the authors discussed are chosen 
with a view of showing the regular and con- 
tinuous development of language and style. 
Through then, and through the admirable 
translations, the intelligent reader may be able 
to seize the distinguishing character of Spanish 
prose and verse in its best examples. This is 
not mere sonority and stately amplification, as 
is too often supposed to be the case, but a 
higher quality—that which Matthew Arnold so 
well named ‘ distinction.” This is the 
peculiar characteristic of Spanish of the best 
age. The literature may have other faults: 
just as a well-bred gentleman may be inferior 
in ability and in moral worth to the Philistine, 
and yet preserve the ineffaceable stamp of birth 
and breeding, so it is with Spanish writing of 
the golden age. The theme of the prose or 
verse may be simplicity itself, there may be no 
depth of thought; we may differ in tuto from 
the theological or other opinions expressed, 
and yet we may delight in the exquisite beauty 
of the style, and find therein one of the keenest 
pleasures that literature can bring to an 
appreciative reader. It is one of the great 
merits of this elementary handbook that it so 
well brings out this supreme characteristic of 
Spanish literature. 


Dota Luz. By Juan Valera. Translated 
from the Spanish by Mary J. Serrano. (Heine- 
mann.) This is a translation of one of the 
most pleasing of Juan Valera’s novels. It has, 
indeed, no single scene of such power as is to be 
found in Pepita Jimenez and El Comendador 
Mendoza; but, on the other hand, there is 
scarcely anything to startle the most rigid 
notions of propriety. The theme is the history 
of a noble orphan, Doiia Luz, whose father had 
dissipated all his fortune, brought up in the 





country in the house of the steward who had 
fattened on his master’s ruin. Feeling her 
poverty, the stain of her birth, conscious of her 
right to the title which she refuses to assume, 
beautiful, clever, imaginative, religious, cour- 
teous to all, she is yet intensely proud, with a 
pride that disdains all lower gratifications of 
vanity. There is no one in the neighbourbood 
worthy of her hand; but at last a noble wooer 
of distinguished manners comes from Madrid, 
and she marries him, chiefly because her pride 
is flattered that such a one from the court 
should be attracted by a country girl without 
fortune. Soon after the marriage comes the 
revelation that she inherits vast wealth from 
her unknown mother ; that her husband knew 
of this, and had sued her for her money alone. 
Her pride is stung to the quick; she sends him 
off with contempt, and will see him no more. 
She resumes her former life, only now devoted 
to the education of her boy. Besides these 
characters there is one of Juan Valera’s 
delightfully human priests, not a mere effigy 
dressed in a cassock. There is an amusing 
description of a Spanish election, which may be 
compared with that in Selgas’ Nona. The 
translation is accurate, but a little verbose and 
laboured. The easy piquancy of Valera’s deli- 
cate wit and satire is hardly enough felt 
therein. 


Squire Hellman and other Stories. By 
Juhani Aho. (Fisher Unwin.) Too short for 
a novel and too long for a sketch, we fail to 
understand why such a story as ‘‘ Squire 
Hellman” was ever written, still less trans- 
lated from the Finnish. There is literally no 
plot at all. The hero, a singularly repulsive 
person, begins by swearing because his shaving- 
water is not to his liking; ‘‘roars until the 
windows rattle,” and ‘‘a large piece of white- 
wash fell from the ceiling”’; ties up his horse 
and deliberately flogs it; drives to the tax- 
assessors, insults the board, goes out banging 
the door; again ties up his horse and flogs it ; 
returns to the board, indulges in several pages 
of blackguardism, ‘ spits a plug of tobacco 
right behind the ear” of the bailiff of the 
parish, returns home, and is ‘‘ summonsed’”’ by 
the insulted board of assessors. He then 
drives off to beg cravenly the two most 
influential assessors to forgive him, which 
they promise to do on _ condition of 
his nehing a public apology and standing a 
public supper. Supper costs 200 marks (£10), 
which the Squire tries (unsuccesfully) to get 
out of paying, but is conso!ed by the sale of 
a cottage which has been built at the cost of a 
tenant, whom he now evicts for arrears of rent, 
said cottage fetching the exact sum wanted. 
All this is such very thin stuff that, if Juhani 
Aho is (as the introduction affirms) ‘‘ the prince 
of Finnish novelists,” it were well if the 
Finnish novel, which, according to the trans- 
lator, ‘‘may be called the baby of the great 
Romance family,” had remained in the state it 
was ‘‘ thirty years ago,” viz., unborn. We are 
forced to make these remarks, as it is obvious 
from the style of the dialogues that the author 
can do much better when he chooses, for, 
indeed, the ‘“‘Other Stories” are charming. 
We have scarcely ever read anything so quaintly 
idyllic as ‘‘ When Father brought home the 
Lamp ’’ to the farmhouse, where, in common with 
those around, only resinous pine chips (pdre) 
had been used for domestic illumination. The 
‘* Pioneers,” a young married couple who set 
out to clear a farm in Finland’s wilderness, 
and finally succumb beneath the toils and 

rivations, and let ‘‘ others enter into their 
abours,” might have been written by Bret Harte 
himself. ‘‘ Loyal” is a day in the life of an 
official, all alone at Helsingfors, whose betrothed 
is far PA ne! in — - napa me Mg —— 
at ‘‘ distraction pour faire passer le temps’’— 
and his letter to his sweetheart, who ws 
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two miles to the post to get it, and will answer 
so lovingly and trustfully back. Itis all so sweet 
and tender, that we could wish to go backa 
quarter of a century to be the Antti or Mia, 
who write and receive such beautiful letters. 
As for the translation, except for two, or 
at the most three, “‘ purple patches,” it is so 
well done that we should not have kaown that 
the origins! was not in English. If Mr. 
Nisbet Bain has any influence with the author, 
we would beg him to induce the Finn to 
abandon the struggle for “realism,” the 
apparent effect of his ‘‘ visit to Paris at the 
expense of the State,” and return to those 
sketches which had made us hope that a native 
Hans Andersen had arisen in the land of the 
Suomi. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dean Purey-Cust, of York, is engaged on 
preparing a second series of his papers on the 
builders and benefactors of the Minster, dealing 
specially with those old Yorkshire families 
whose names are associated with the stained 
glass windows and the antique carved work in 
wood and stone. The work will consist of 
about 400 pages of letterpress, with ten 
coloured plates and numerous woodcuts in the 
text. It will be published, in an edition 
limited to 300 copies, by Mr. Richard Jackson, 
of Leeds. 


Pror. J. W. Hales has undertaken to edit, 
for Messrs. Bell, a series of handbooks of 
English literature for the use of students. Dr. 
R, Garnett, Prof. C. H. Herford, and the Hon. 
Roden Noel, have promised to contribute to the 
series. 


Messrs. LonaMAns & Co. have in the press 
With Trans-Siberian Savages, by Mr. B. 
Douglas Howard. This book will contain an 
account of the daily life (as recently shared by 
the author) of the Sakhalin Ainos, who are the 
unchanged remnant of the oldest historic 
savages in Asia. Stories of hunting adventures 
are combined with scientific observation. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN & Co. announce a new 
volume of Biblical Miscellanies, by the late 
Bishop Lightfoot. 


Pror. Roserts, of St. Andrews, has nearly 
ready a work, entitled A Short Proof that Greek 
was the Language of Christ. It will contain a 
letter from the first Lord Lytton on the subject. 
The publisher is Mr. Alexander Gardner. 


Messrs. ELKIN Matnews & Joun LANE 
announce for early publication a volume of 
poems, by Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson, 
whose Memoirs of Arthur Hamilton, appearing 
under the name of ‘‘ Christopher Carr,” were so 
vivid that few readers imagined they were 
dealing with a work of fiction. Mr. William 
Watson recently dedicated his Prince's Quest to 
Mr. Benson. His own volume will be inscribed 
to his father, the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘“‘ Twelve 
English Statesmen” will be Hdward I., written 
by Prof. T. F. Tout, of the Owens College, 

anchester. 


Messrs. Perctvan & Co. will publish im- 
mediately A Jlistory of the Theories of Pro- 
duction and Distribution in English Political 
Economy, from 1776 to 1848, by Mr. Edwin 
Cannan. The object of this work is to 
give a detailed account of the development 
of economic theories with regard to the 
production and distribution of wealth, during 
the period to which what is called the 
‘classical’ political economy belongs. It 
treats the history of each subject in separate 
chapters, and, where subdivision is possible, in 
separate sections. It throws considerable light 
on the connexion between politics and econo- 
mics, and shows that the Ricardian political 








economy was of a much more practical and use- 
ful character than is commonly supposed. 
Full quotations and exact references are given 
throughout, the author’s aim being to explain 
what the theories of the time actually were, and 
not to exaggerate the points either of agree- 
ment or difference existing between them and 
the doctrines of modern economists. 


Lapy Burton, in performance of the reso- 
lution she formed immediately on her husband’s 
death, has now made arrangements for the 
issue of a uniform memorial edition of Sir 
Richard Burton’s works, faithfully reprinted, 
with the author’s MS. corrections and notes. 
The first to appear in June will be A Personal 
Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and 
Meccah, in two volumes, containing all the 
original illustrations and maps; and this will 
be followed by A Mission to Gelele King of 
Dahomey. The publishers are Messrs. Tylston 
& Edwards, of Clifford’s Inn. 


Messrs. WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons will 
publish immediately a new novel by Mr. 
Alexander Allardyce, author of that admirable 
Indian story, ‘‘ The City of Sunshine.” It is 
to be called Balmoral: a Romance of the 
Queen’s Country, being also the country where 
the author was born. 


Messrs. Caatro & Wrixpvus will publish 
shortly the following new novels: T'he Dictator, 
by Mr. Justin McCarthy; The Red Sultan, by 
Mr. J. Maclaren Cobban — both in three 
volumes; and Dr. Palliser’s Patient, by Mr. 
Grant Allen, as a single volume in their 
‘* handy ”’ series. 


Me. T. Fisher Unwin will publish imme- 
diately two new volumes of the ‘Children’s 
Library.” One is an edition of Taylor’s trans- 
lation of T'he Pentamerone; or, the Story of 
Stories, revised and edited by Miss Helen 
Zimmern, with reproductions of the original 
designs by George Cruikshank. The other is 
an English adaptation for children, executed 
by Mr. R. Eivind, of thirty-eight stories from 
the Kalevala, the illustrations being derived 
from Finnish sources. 


Messrs. MeTHvEN & Co. will shortly publish, 
in their ‘‘ University Extension ”’ series, Guel/s 
and (hibellines: a short history of mediaeval 
Italy, from 1250 to 1409, by Mr. Oscar 
Browning. 


THE next volume in Mr. Walter Scott’s 
‘*Humour” series will be Zhe Humour of 
America, selected by Mr. James Barr. The 
volume will have a comprehensive biographical 
index, and eighty illustrations. 


A NEw translation of the Odes and Carmen 
Seculare of Horace into English verse, by Mr. 
T. A. Walker, is announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


THE commemoration of the five hundredth 
anniversary of Winchester College will take 
place on Tuesday, July 25. At 11 a.m., there 
will be a gathering of past and present 
Wykehamists in Chamber Court, where a 
special service will be held, followed by pro- 
cession to Cathedral, where another service of 
praise will be held, at which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury will preach. After this, it is hoped 
that the Prince of Wales will be received ‘‘ ad 
portas,”’ and that he will present to the success- 
ful competitors the gold and silver medals 
annually given by the Queen. At 4 p.m. there 
will be a dinner in the County Hall; and at 
6.30 p.m ‘*Domum” in Meads. On the pre- 
ceding evening there will be a concert in school ; 
and on the following day a cricket match 
between Old Etonians and Old Wykehamists, a 
garden party given by the head master’s wife, 
and the usual ‘‘ Domum ”’ ball. 


THE jubilee of Marlborough School, to which 
we referred last week, will be celebrated on 





Thursday, July 13, when the Dean of West- 
minster has ised to preach at a special 
morning service in the chapel. 

Tue publishing firm of Messrs. Eden, 
Remington & Co., of London and Sydney, 
having become a limited liability company, 
will carry on business in future under the 
name of Remington & Co., Limited. 


AN interesting discovery has been made by 
Mr. John Muir, late editor of the Burns 
Chronicle. While collecting materials for the 
Biographical Introduction to be prefixed to his 
annotated edition of Carlyle’s Life of Burns, he 
discovered that the article on Montuda in the 
Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, the review of Han- 
steen’s work on ‘Chemistry in the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal, and the two translated 
articles—one from the French of Berzelius, and 
the other from the German of Prof. Mohs— 
contributed to the same journal, were all 
written by Carlyle. Mr. Muir intends to pub- 
lish a full account of the matter. 


A LECTURE on “‘ Richard Jefferies” will be 
delivered by Mr. H. 8. Salt, on Tuesday next, 
May 9, at 8 p.m., in the Central Hall, Strand. 


On Monday and Tuesday of next week 
Messrs. Sotheby will sell a valuable series of 
original drawings, prints, maps, books, &c., 
that have been brought together by a collector 
to illustrate the topography of Old London. 


Mr. AND Mrs. TrREGASKIS, of the Caxton 
Heed, High Holborn, have issued another of 
their beautiful catalogues. The books com- 

rised in it are chiefly notable either for their 
Caines, or for containing examples of the early 
German school of wood ry any. Both of 
these features are illustrated by facsimile plates 
(sixteen in number), which would alone suffice 
to make the catalogue a desirable possesgsi on, 
Some of these facsimiles come from the work on 
Royal and Historical Bookbindings in the 
Library at Windsor Castle, which Mr. R. R. 
Holmes has nearly ready for issue, in an edition 
of only 250 copies. 


Sicnor N. R. p’ALFonso—who has previously 
written on the ego og of ‘‘ Macbeth””—now 
reprints from the Rivista Italiana di Filosofia 
a paper upon the Ghost in ‘‘ Hamlet” (Rome : 
Fratelli Bocca). 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Tae Rev. J. R. Illingworth has been ap- 
pointed Bampton Lecturer at Oxford for next 
year. 

Pror. Max MiiiER has gone abroad for 
some months, and will not be able to answer 
letters or acknowledge the receipt of books and 
pamphlets until his return to Oxford. 

THE Smith’s prizes at Cambridge have been 
adjudged as follows: to Mr. C. E. Cullis, of 
Caius, for his essay on ‘The Motion of Per- 
forated Solids in Incompressible Liquid”; to 
Mr. D. B. Mair, of Christ’s, for his essay on 
‘‘The Continuous Deformation of Surfaces” ; 
and to Mr. R. H. D. Mayall, of Sidney, for his 
essay on “ Certain Forms of Current Sheets.” 

Tue financial board at Cambridge, undeterred 
by their rebuff of last year, have again brought 
forward a proposal to augment the university 
chest: by increasing the capitation tax levied on 
undergraduates from 17s. 6d. to £2 a year. 
This tax, together with fees for matriculation, 
examination, and degrees, already yields about 
£37,000 a year; but it is found that the 
ordinary expenditure of the university (chiefly 
for salaries and buildings) continues to increase 
at a faster rate than the ordinary income. 


THE special board for music at Cambridge 
have issued an amended report on the proposed 
new regulations for musical degrees. They 
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now of the “creation,” instead of the 
‘‘ restoration” of the degree of Master of 
Music, which is treated as the natural goal 
for Bachelors of Music; while the degree of 
Doctor in Music is to be restricted to persons 
who have already taken a degree in some 
faculty—not necessarily that of Music, and the 

ure is assimilated to that for the degrees 
of D.Sc. and D.Litt. 


THERE has been published, in a supple- 
ment to the Cambridge University Reporter, a 
full account of the proceedings at the public 
meeting held last February, to promote a 
memorial of the late Prof. Hort; and also a 
report of the recommendations of the commit- 
tee which was then formed. It is proposed, in 
the first place, to obtain a replica of one of the 
two portraits of Prof Hort, which Mr. G. P. 
Jacomb Hood painted in 1891; and, in the 
second place, to provide a fund for the en- 
couragement of deesbegiend research, to be 
administered by the university. Among the 
objects to which the —— of this fund 
might be devoted, the following are suggested, 
as being specially connected with Prof. Hort’s 
own studies oy To assist young scholars to 
collate MSS. in foreign libraries, for the pre- 
paration of a critical edition of texts of the 
Early Fathers; (2) to do the same for cursive 
MSs. in Eastern libraries, for the larger 
edition of the Septuagint, towards which the 
manual edition, now being published by the 
——— “ has a been an ed — 

iminary; (3) to reproduce a photographic 
facsimile of Codex Bezae, the great Cambridge 
MS. of the New Testament. It is pointed out 
that even small grants of £25 or £30 may 
often be of substantial service, in helping to 
provide the travelling expenses of some 
scholar, who would gladly do work in a 
foreign library which, for want of means, he is 
now unable to undertake; and the hope is 
expressed that annual subscriptions may be 
given to the Hort memorial fund for this 
purpose. 

MEANWHILE, we are glad to hear that Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. have undertaken to publish 
three posthumous works left ready by Frof. 
Hort: his Hulsean Lectures, his tures on 
Judaistic Christianity, and his Introductory 
Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Romans 
and to the Ephesians. 


THE Newnham College historical essay prize 
of £15, given by a private donor, has this year 
been awarded to Miss Maud Sellers for a dis- 
sertation on ‘The City of York during the 
Sixteenth Century,” based on unpublished docu- 
ments in the Guildhall of York. Miss Sellers’s 
essay will appear in the Jnglish Historical 
Review. The Bishop of Peterborough, who 
adjudged the essays this year, has kindly given 
a second prize of £5 for an essay on “Sir 
Francis Walsingham,” by Miss M. Reddan. 


Pror. MARTIN, on account of his serious and 
prolonged ill-health, has tendered his resig- 
nation of the chair of biology, which he has 
= in the Johns Hopkins University since 

40. 


Pror. J. Mark Batpwin, of Toronto, has 
been appointed to the new chair of experimental 
psychology at the University of Princeton. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Expositor for May opens with ‘a fine 
article on the Lake of Galilee, by Prof. 
G. A. Smith, who evidently has a gift for the 
exposition of historical geography. Prof. 
Stanton follows with another article on the 
Synoptic problem, the special feature of which 
is a statistical argument to prove that the 
author of the bulk of the Acts of the Apostles 
is also the writer of the so-called ‘ we” 





sections. Profs. Bruce and Milligan and Dean 
Chadwick also continue their respective series 
of articles ; while Mr. W. C. en begins a 
linguistic examination of Prof. Marshall’s 


recent attempt to detect Logia f ents in 
the Synoptic Gospels, and to re te them 


into Aramaic. Prefixed to the article are some 
weighty sentences from Prof. Driver, in which 
he expresses the same distrust of Prof. 
Marshall’s theory that we have ourselves 
ventured to hint; it is, of course, only here 
and there that such a theory can, from 
the nature of the een, throw any real 
light upon the problem. 


THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for May contains 
Part I. of a discussion of the Gospel of Peter by 
one of the keenest Dutch critics, H. C. van 
Manen. Thus far, however, the author only 

ives us an account of the discovery and a 

escription of the treatises which this inter- 
esting ‘‘find” has already called forth. 
J. van Loon examines the present position 
of Ignatian criticism, and prophecies a turn 
in the tide. W. H. Kosters gives a help- 
ful essay on the composition of the Book of 
Micah, the only genuine part of which he finds 
in chapters i.-iii. Among the book-notices we 
observe with pleasure a highly appreciative 
sketch of No. III. of the Old-Latin Biblical 
Texts, edited by the Bishop of Salisbury and 
Mr. H. J. White. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 


A MINISTERING SPIRIT. 


I wandered far into the spring, and met 
A shining one. 

** Art come, the soul of rose or violet, 

That earth with flame-like fragrance may be eet 
Where thou dost run ?”’ 

Her tripping feet with morning dew were wet. 


** Or art thou that sweet spirit of the trees 
That rises red 
To flush their tips, till, to the warmer breeze, 
Leaflets are spread ?’’ 
Young leaves, like woodland sunbeams, crowned 
her head. 


‘* Pilot of floating cloud, hast left the blue, 
Lighting to play ? 

Or wind-wraith that with wings of sunrise flew 
From gates of day?” 

She passed in sun and shade, now grave, now gay. 


‘* Or this glad song the birds are piping forth 
Didst thou indite— 

Thy very beauty is of music’s worth, 
Child of delight?” 

Her voice brought memories of tears and mirth. 


**T come from God, to give in weary eyes 
New light on everything ; 
I am the Joy of Spring. 
I teach the heart of man to leap, and bring 
Him fancies fair and holy prophecies.’’ 


L. DovUGALL. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MEMOIRS OF CAPTAIN CARLETON; SWIFT 
OR DEFOE P 
I. 
Oxford. 

Colonel Parnell, in the English Historical 
Review for January 1891 (pp. 97-151), has 
proved to demonstration that these Memoirs 
are not genuine, and that the work possesses 
only the merits of a romance. His examina- 
tion was almost exhaustive, and the MS. letters 
relating to George Carleton preserved in the 
Bodleian Library (Tanner MSS8.), which I had 
the good fortune to publish for the first time in 
the ACADEMY of July 6, 1889, only confirm 
his conclusions. Henceforth it must be recog- 
nised that the Carleton Memoirs are, as a whole, 
amere fabrication, and that it is worse than 
useless to rely upon them to establish any 
single point on which they are not supported 
by untainted and independent evidence. 

But the question remains, who was their 
author? Colonel Parnell argues with great 
acuteness—on some points with considerable 
cogency—that the author was Dean Swift. He 
has on his side the great authority of Mr. 
Saintsbury, who writes in the Hncyclopaedia 
Britannica (ed. 9, vol. vii., p. 29), that they have 
been attributed to Swift, ‘‘ with greater proba- 
bility [than to Defoe] as far as style is con- 
cerned.” The Bodleian Catalogue dogmatically 
asserts that they are ‘“‘ sometimes, but wrongly, 
attributed to Defoe.” Yet I must agree with 
Lockhart and other authorities in astribing 
them to the author of Robinson Crusce and the 
Memoirs of a Cavalier. I am sorry that it has 
been left for me to reply to Colonel Parnell’s 
singularly ingenious article, and that ill-health 
has long prevented me from taking up the 
gauntlet which he has thrown down. 1 may 
add that I hope to find an early opportunity 
of calling attention to certain other military 
Memoirs of the period which present similar 
marks of fraud, and which it is impossible to 
attribute to Swift, 
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The first edition of the Memoirs was published, 
according to Mr. W. Lee (Daniel Defoe: His 
Life, &e., i. 439), on July 27, 1728. This dis- 
poses of Colonel Parnell’s suggestion (Z. H. Z., 
101) that they were written during a 
sojourn of Swift at Market Hill in county 
Armagh, between June 28, 1728, and February, 
1729. The printing of the work must have 
been completed by the earlier of these two 
dates.* 

The date in this case is of great importance. 

Stella had died on the previous January 28 ; 
and it is impossible to believe that Swift's 
anxiety during her illness, and his grief at its 
fatal ending, can have left him spirits or leisure 
for a work of the magnitude of Carleton. 
Again, he had only left Pope and England in 
the September before, when the book must 
have been written or in the press. Pope was 
the intimate friend of Peterborough and of 
Swift. But Pope knew nothing of this work, 
which, as Colonel Parnell would have us 
believe, was written by Swift at the insti- 
gation of Peterborough. On April 4, 1731, 
Pope wrote to Aaron Hill (Elwin and Court- 
hope, x. 24) :—- 
: “'T happen to know many particulars relating 
to the Earl of Peterborough’s conduct, and just 
glory in that scene you draw so well ; but no man 
ought, I think, to attempt what you aim at, or can 
pretend to do him more honour than what you 
saan here have done, except himself. I have 
ong pressed him to put together many papers 
lying by him, to that end. On this late occasion 
he told me you had formerly endeavoured the 
same, and it comes into my mind that on many of 
those papers I have seen an endorsement, A. H., 
which I fancy might be those you overlooked.”’ 

In 1731, therefore, Pope knew of no 
inspired work on Peterborough’s achieve- 
ments in Spain. Is not this of itself proof 
that no such inspired work existed ?+ 

But the term “ first edition” must be a little 
more clearly defined. A collation and com- 
parison of the first, second, and fourth edi- 
tions so called—I have not had access to the 
third, of 1741—is sufficient to show beyond a 
doubt that we have here but a single impression. 
It is absolutely clear, to anyone experienced in 
matters of typography, that all these editions 
were struck off from the same type, so far as 
the body of the book is concerned.{ The title- 
sheet only has been altered in each case. In 
(2) the whole of pp. 1-8 has been reset, 
partly for a reason which I shall mention 
presently ; in (4) pp. i, ii., vii., viii. have been 
reset, the inner fold (pp. iii.-vi.) being taken 
from the old stock in the printer’s warehouse. 





*At p. 149, Colonel Parnell suspects some 
allusion to the fabrication of the Carleton Memoirs, 
in a letter from Peterborough to Swift. But the 
words ‘‘ the wicked brazen project’? obviously refer 
to the Drapier’s Letters and Wood’s halfpence. 

t Colonel Parnell seems to unduly depreciate 
Peterborough. The Duke of Wellington said 
of him (Lord Stanhope, Notes of Conversation, 3, 14) 
that he was “irregular and difficult to deal 
with, but. . . . a superior man, well fitted for 
execution ; a very distinguished man—an excellent 
partisan— but an irre man, not such a man 
as the Duke of Marlborough.’’ And Colonel 
Parnell’s contempt for Peterborough’s literary 
powers (Z. H. R., 150) was not shared by Swift, 
who remarked to Stella, April 20, 1711, “he 
writes so well, I have no mind to answer him, and 
so kind that I must answer him.’’ On the other 
hand, I must say that Colonel Parnell appears 
in several passages to greatly over-rate the literary 
merits of the Carleton Memoirs. 

{I lay most stress on peculiarities of spacing, 
defective letters, and thelike; but I may mention 
the following misprints which occur in all these 
so-called editions :—TZrrops (p. 80), Circumstanches 
(p. 91), reveiv’d (p. 127), frequenly (p. 155), beem 
(p. 166), outwards (adjective, p. 185), others (for 
other, p. 211), precaution’dto (p. 219). In all there 
is a single leaf cancelled (pp. 117-8). 





It is, therefore, clear that the sale of the book 
was very slow. Thechange of title—a favourite 
device of Defoe’s (see, e.g, Storm, Conjugal 
Lewdness, the Essay on Apparitions), but never, 
I think, practised by Swift—did not produce 
the desired effect, and the Memoirs were still- 
born. This is doubtless the explanation of 
Johnson’s ignorance of the work, and of the 
difficulty which Lord Eliot experienced in 
picking up a copy in London (Boswell’s Life, 
ed. G. Birkbeck Hill, iv., 333 sg.). The book 
was certainly not regarded on its appearance, 
and for at all events fourteen years after, as a 
serious contribution to history. 

To pass on to the Dedication. The first issue 
is dedicated to ‘‘ Spencer Lord Compton, Baron 
of Wilmington.” It need hardly be said that 
no such person ever existed. Sir Spencer 
Compton was created Baron Wilmington on 
January 11, 1728, and Earl of Wilmington 
on May 14, 1730; but he can never have 
been known as ‘‘Spencer Lord Compton.” It 
was probably, at least in part, this error which 
induced the author or publisher to cancel the 
preliminary matter. In the second issue the 
ex-Speakeris rightly described as ‘‘ Spencer Lord 
Wilmington; but in the fourth, where, as I 
have pointed out, only pp. i., ii., vii., viii. are 
cancelled, the old error reappears. The book 
had failed; the new publisher reduced its price 
from ten shillings to four, and sought to 
economise by reprinting four pages only. 
The matter was of little importance, as 
Wilmington died July 2, 1743, and the peerage 
became extinct. Swift is scrupulously exact 
in giving to all with whom he was brought into 
contact their proper titles, and it is, I think, 
impossible to mention a case of his falling into 
so gross a blunder as this. He was familiar 
with very many of the peers of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland during the iast years of 
Queen Anne; and it is difficult to believe that 
he would, in the forefront of a book, have 
described Lord Wilmington as Lord Compton. 

Col. Parnell writes (p. 101): ‘ Itis not known 
that Wilmington was a patron either of soldiers 
or of men of letters; and doubtless the motive 
for dedicating to him such a book as the 
Carleton Memoirs was purely political.” 
But Thomson’s dedication to Spencer Compton 
of his Winter was certainly dictated by meaner 
motives, and, according to the well-known 
story, was rewarded somewhat ungracefully by 
a donation of twenty guineas; while Young’s 
Dedication of his Fourth Satire to the same 
patron was no doubt inspired by a lively sense 
of favours to come. It is past credence that 
Swift would have dedicated a work in June, 
1728, to a statesman whose failure had been so 
complete, and of whom he had written on 
February 29 in the same year: ‘As to 
Richmond Lodge and Market Hill, they are 
abandoned as much as Sir Spencer Compton.” 
(Scott’s Swift, xvii. 206, ed. 1814.) 

The Dedication ends: ‘‘ Your family has 

roduced heroes, in defence of injured 
Sines: and you, wher it was necessary, have 
as nobly adhered to the cause of liberty.” 
Swift might have written the first sentence, 
referring to the services of Spencer and Sir 
William Compton on the Royalist side during 
the Civil War. I doubt whether he could have 
written the second. For the reference is 
probabiy to the fact that Compton had been a 
member of the Committee of the Commons 
which drew up the articles of impeachment 
against Sacheverell. Swift disliked and des- 
pised Sacheverell, but he could scarcely have 
condescended to write that the prosecutors 
acted ‘‘in the cause of liberty.” On the other 
hand, Sacheverell had for many years been a 
favourite bugbear of Defoe. He is the ‘“ bold 
Sacharesky” of The Dyet of Poland (1705, p. 33) ; 
is attacked in the Hymn tothe Pillory and other 


early pieces (Genuine Works, ii, 104, 181, 279, 


340), and, to quote one only out of a 
hundred, in the Review bf. Wilson iii. 109) : 
‘*T am satisfied the cause of liberty is the cause of 
truth; and it is from this principle only that I 
oppose the high-church darling Sacheverell. . . 
T have nothing to say to the man. . . it is 
the temper of insulting the laws, and preaching 
up tyranny, that I oppose ; and this I oppose, 
if the tyrant were an emperor.’”’ 

Mr. Arber, in vol. vii. of his English Garner 
(pp. 460, 649), prints other passages from the 
Review which show that Defoe, re ing 
English liberty as built upon the foundation of 
the Revolution, held that liberty to be en- 
dangered by Sacheverell’s ‘‘ exploded ridiculous 
doctrine of Non-Resistance.”’ 

Before taking leave of the Dedication and 
address ‘‘ To the Reader,’’* I must call atten- 
tion to the obvious similarity between them and 
the Preface to The Memoirs of a Cavalier. 
The assertion of the absolute truthfulness of the 
work, and the attribution of its authorship to a 
certain half-fictitious personage, are obviously 
parallel; Andrew Newport, esq., is a yet more 
shadowy hero than George Carleton. Defoe 
even descends to the statement that Roxana is 
“not a story but a history”! On the whole I 
am forced to conclude that the title, dedication, 
and address ‘‘To the Reader” suggest Defoe 
and exclude Swift. 

We may next discuss one of Col. Parneli’s 
chief arguments from internal evidence 
(HZ. H. R. 130) against the possibility of Defoe’s 
authorship of the Carleton Memoirs. 

He holds that ‘‘ the abounding classical tone 
of the Memoirs” places Defoe out of court, and 
at p. 129 he gives a few crucial instances. But 
Hannibal and Scipio were as familiar to Defoe 
as to Swift. Defoe had published in 1712 a 
tract entitled Hannibal at the Gates: he intro- 
duces Scipio in his Tour i. 160, and mentions 
Hannibal and Scipio in Review i. 190 (at p. 
191, King William is ‘‘ the Scipio of his Native 
Country, as well as the Saviour of ours’’), 
Col. Parnell also quotes hoc opus, hic labor as 
common to Swift and Carleton. But it is 
common to them with Defoe, who, ix Consoli- 
dator (p. 416, ed. Morley), and Memoirs of the 
Church of Scotland (1844) p. 2, like Carleton, 
inverts the order of the clauses, though he gives 
the trite quotation correctly in Serious Reflec- 
tions 92 and a dozen other places. So too the 

Ihrase in terrorem, which Col. Parnell finds 
in Swift and Carleton, occurs likewise in Defoe, 
,e.g., in History of the Devil 447, Serious Reflec- 
tions 218, History of the Union 275, and Poor 
Man’s Plea (quoted in Lee i. 40). 

But what, after all, is the quality of this 
‘* abounding classical tone” of Carleton? In 
the Dedication Maecenas is misspelt. At p. 36 
astandard taken from the French bears the 
inscription Nihil obstabit eunte, and the blunder 
is perpetuated in the modern editions of Carle- 
ton. Dulce est pro patria mori (Carleton 344) is 
satirically quoted and mistranslated by Defoe 
Lee iii. 195). In Carleton’s Memoirs p. 346, 
Ovid, ‘‘in the little Archipelagian Sea,” is made 
to ‘‘whine out his jam jam jacturus.” The 
allusion is probably to T7'ristia i, 2, 20 jam jam 
tacturos. The Latin of Carleton’s epilogue, 
quoted by Col. Parnell at p. 129, is scarcely that 
of a trained scholar. Now Defoe greatly prided 
himself on his Latin. ‘‘I have no concern,” 
he wrote in 1705, ‘‘to tell. . . Mr. Tutchin I 
understand Latin: Non ita Latinus sum ut 


* The misplaced paragraphs referred to in the 
address ‘‘ To the Reader”’ (1728) are probably to 
be found at pp. 343 sqg., and at the end of the book. 
The Latin inscription should, no doubt, have 
followed immediately after the pious wish to cee 
the paradoxes of Whig and Tory “* perfectly recon- 
ciled and reduced into one happy certaiuty, the 
public good,”” which was clearly intended as Carle- 





ton’s peroration. 
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Latine loqui” [!] His works abound in quota- 
tions from Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Virgil and 
Horace, which are often according to zeal 
rather than knowledge. Thus he attributes 
nulla pallescere culpa to Virgil (Serious Reflec- 
tions 183) ; quotes nil desperandum as ‘the en- 
couraging saying of a wise man,” Complete 
English Tradesman ii, 125 (1840); translates 
probitas laudatur et alget, ‘‘ Honesty shall be 
praised and starved” (System of Magic 18, 
ed. 1840); writes, in the History of the 
Devil, fundamenta gessisti, igni fatui, qui 
Jupiter vult perdere hos dementat; in articulo 
tempore (Review i. 329); qui amat periculum 
pertibat in illo (Honour and Justice 4); Conscia 
mens recti fama [sic] Mendacia ridet (ib. 57) ; 
idem est non esse et non apperire (Compleat 
Gentleman 188). The hastiest glance will show 
that Defoe loved to intersperse his books with 
stock quotations from the Latin classics and 
from the Vulgate,* and that the quality of 
these quotations was painfully similar to that 
of Carleton’s. Carleton scribbles a Latin 
verse on an image of the Virgin in a convent 
at La Mancha; Defoe writes (Wilson ii. 289), 
Ad te quacunque vocas, dulcissime Jesu. Defoe 
prefixed original Latin verses to two works 
published in 1704 (Lee i. 93, 97); and some 
very indifferent Latin prose and verse from his 
pen appears in the Review i, 208, 227, and 239. 
Re infecta and in nubibus are common to Carleton 
and Defoe. The mentions of Aulus Posthumius, 
Lars Porsenna, and Saguntum in Carleton were 
doubtless familiar to Defoe, who, according 
to his own statement, read his Roman history 
in the translation of Livy, in Ralegh’s History 
of the World, or in Laurence Echard’s Roman 
History ; and the story of Vare, redde legiones 
was familiar to every eighteenth - century 
schoolboy. Among the few other Latin 
quotations in Carleton are Pulchra, tamen 
nigra and Tam Marte quam Mercurio; the 
first common property, the second a proverb. 
Defoe had read much Latin, as his writings 
show, though not in the spirit of an exact 
student, and his boast (Review i. 311) was 
probably justifiable—‘‘I have forgot more 
[Latin] grammar than some of my Opposers 
have learnt.” It is noticeable that there is 
only a single allusion to Greek history or 
literature in Carleton’s Memoirs—that of the 
Spartans making their slaves drunk as a lesson 
to their children (p. 273). But Plutarch was 
easily accessible in English ; and Capt. 
Creichtont (p. 11) had read Plutarch’s Lives 
of Great Men in the English translation. I 
cannot recall a dozen quotations from Greek 
authors (excluding Latin translations) in the 
whole of Defoe’s works. Swift’s reading in 
Greek and Latin literature was far above 
Defoe’s level, and his quotations are often 
singularly apt. 


_* Of. Swift Letter to a Young Clergyman (Works 
viii., 352): ‘*I have lived to see Greek and Latin 
almost entirely driven out of the pulpit, for which 
I am heartily glad. The frequent use of the 
latter was certainly a remnant of popery, which 
never admitted Scripture in the vulgar language : 
and I wonder that practice was never accordingly 
objected to us by the fanatics.” In his Angelic 
World, Defoe prefaces his account of his applica- 
tion to Chief-Justice Parker with the quotation 
Dabitur in hac hora. 

t+ In the ** Advertisement to the Reader,’’ pre- 





fixed to the Memoirs of Capt. John Creichton (1731), | 
are the words: ‘‘ The Apostle tells us, that the | - 
(or professional) ‘‘ genealogists” in general, 


Fashion of this World passeth away.” Curiously 
enough, this quotation was a familiar one with 
Swift twenty years before (Letters sent to Tatler and 
Spectator ii. 332 ; see also the letter of June 16, 
1714, quoted in Craik’s Life 298). Idonot think 
that Col. Parnell is justified in assuming that the 
book was privately — and that the ‘‘ Adver- 
tisement’’ was in all cases signed by Swift. My 
own copy at all events is not; a collector of auto- 
graphs might wish that it were. 








Once more Colonel Parnell lays great stress 
(pp. 137 sq.) on Swift’s knowledge of Spanish 
writings and manners, as contributing to 
prove that he wrote Carleton’s Memoirs. But 
Defoe actually resided for a time in Spain 
(Review vii. 527 ; cf. Lee i. 25). His knowledge 
of the Spanish trade was notorious ; and about 
the year 1694 he ‘‘ was invited by some Mer- 
chants with whom he had corresponded abroad, 
and some also at home, to settle at Cadiz in 
Spain, and that with offers of very good Com- 
missions.” In reply to Lord Haversham’s 
Vindication of his Speech (1706), he writes: ‘‘I 
shall never starve, a this way of en- 
couragement were removed ; and . . . were the 
trade with Spain open, I shall convince the 
world of it by settling myself abroad, where I 
shall receive better treatment, from both friend 
and enemy, than I have here.” Defoe, like 
Swift, knew his Don Quixote.* Carleton’s 
Murtough Brennan on his ass presents a sus- 
picious resemblance to the Chinese country 
gentleman with whom Crusoe and Father 
Simon rode near Nanquin (Crusoe, Part ii. 
ed. 1, p. 302): ‘‘The state he rode in was a 
perfect Don Quixotism, being a mixture of 
pomp and poverty.” ‘Quixotism” also 
appears in Duncan Campbell (ed. Bohn) 163; 
in Serious Reflections, A. 3 recto, where Defoe 
explains Don Quivote as ‘‘an emblematic 
history of, and a just satire upon, the Duke de 
Medina Sidonia, a person very remarkable at 
that time in Spain.” Other references will be 
found in Review iii. 323, and in Lee ii. 92, 212, 
220, 231. Inthe volumes of his Review—three 
only (out of eight)—which I have seen I 
notice three Spanish proverbs: vii. 530 
‘*Heaven is always on the strongest side” ; 
ib. 527, ‘‘ An old Spanish proverb which I 
learnt when I lived in that country, ‘Let the 
cure be wrought, though the Devil be the 
doctor”; ib. ii. 176, ‘‘The Spaniards say, He 
that goes to rob a House, never goes out of his 
way to Church.” Most of the Spanish words 
which occur in Carleton will be found also in 
Defoe’s works. But, for Defoe’s knowledge of 
Spanish, Robinson Crusoe or the Tour is sufficient 
guarantee, and for his acquaintance with 
the Spanish character we need only mention 
his New Voyage. 

Carleton has but few opportunities of dis- 
playing his knowledge of French. En passant is 
used somewhat needlessly by Carleton (89), and 
also by Defoe, e.g., Zour I. ii. 124. Minister 
petite (109), a feuw de Joye (35), and dishabilée 
(319) are worthy of Defoe, who writes éclaricissi- 
ment in Angelick World, 36; in Storm 3 Le Vent 
et un Movement Agitation de l Air Causi par des 
Exhalations et Vapours; and aux Lisle, aux 
champ in Colonel Jack. Carleton (p. 219) speaks 
of the donkey of Monserrat as ‘‘the poor 
Borigo;” while that of Defoe’s Apparitions, 
373, is ‘“‘a poor Boricco, as the Italians call 
him.” 

C. E. DoBLe. 








WAS SAMUEL PEPYS'S FIRST COLLEGE TRINITY 
OR TRINITY HALL ? 
London: April 29, 1893. 

I am at a loss to understand how J. 8. C. 
could have seen and replied to my letter on 
this subject before its appearance in your issue 
of to-day. 

While leaving other able hands to deal with 
his unwarrantuble charge against ‘‘ professed ” 


permit me, in justice to myself, to state that I 
do not come under that designation, having 





* So far as I am aware, it has not yet been 
pointed out that the title of Swift’s cruel satire on 
Godolphin, Syd Hamet’s Rod, is a reminiscence of 
the ‘‘ Cid Hamet ’’ of Don Quixote. Oommentators 
have confined themselves to explaining that Syd 
stands for Sydney, 





devoted the last and best twenty-six years of 
my life and a considerable fortune to 
antiquarian study and original historical 
research in the public interest, and to the 
assistance of others in literary pursuits, with- 
out ever seeking or obtaining any pecuniary 
gain whatever therefrom, and being, therefore, 
like your correspondent, an amateur. Still, 
there are amateurs and amateurs. Moreover, I 
am not more interested in genealogy than in 
some other branches of antiquarian study. 

Respecting Pepys’s first college at Cam- 
bridge, I never had any doubt as to the 
correctness of the entry in the records of 
Magdalene, as extracted by Mr. Mynors Bright ; 
but it was not until my examination 
of those of Trinity Hall about a year 
since that I was able by incontestable evidence 
to satisfy the doubts of others on the subject. 
To this, however, among the many other vexed 
questions which my researches have enabled 
me to settie, I did not attach particular import- 
ance, and therefore omitted to make it publicly 
known until a friend called my attention to 
your correspondent’s letter. 

As to the ‘“‘want of consideration” on my 
part, it should be remembered that, of all drafts, 
the most worthless and unacceptable are those 
on the Bank of Imagination; and these I 
would most strongly advise all future amateurs 
of the kind to avoid, in favour of the sterling 
coin which the modern ‘‘ genealogist ’’ (whether 
professional or unprofessional) must presert to 
his readers if he wishes to figure with credit in 

rint. 
5 WitiiaM J. HARVEY. 





Mr. Harvey is difficult to please ; but we will 
try to give him satisfaction. 

The reason why J. 8. C. was able to see his 
last letter before publication is, after all, only 
a secret of Punchinello. 

What was meant by a “ professed” —not a 
‘* professional ”’—genealogist, is very well ex- 
plained by Mr. Harvey as one who has devoted 
the best years of his life to antiquarian study 
and original historical research. We have often 
noticed that such persons are disposed to repel, 
with some acerbity, the intrusion of poachers 
into their preserves. 

As to the main issue, we are quite prepared to 
admit that the identity of Pepys’s first college 
is of no more serious importance than the name 
which Achilles bore when at a girls’ school. 
But as Mr. Wheatley left the matter still un- 
certain—even after consulting the late assistant 
registrary at Cambridge—we thought it worth 
while to call attention to a clue that ought to 
determine the question. Weare not conscious of 
having drawn upon the Bank of Imagination. 
All that we did was to suggest a reference to 
the University and College archives, for the 
consultation of which Mr. Harvey possesses 
exceptional advantages. We again thank him 
for having made public the facts, which settle 
a doubt long entertained by many. sae 


[This correspondence must now cease.—Editor 
ACADEMY. } 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, May 7, 11.15 a.m. Ethical; ‘‘ Emotionalism in 
Morals,” by Dr. remy Coit. 


a 58 P.~ 1: “The Necessity for Dogma,” 
» De ¢ 

Moxnay, May 8, 5 p.m. yal Institution : General Monthly 
Meeting. 


8 m2. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ Mosaic : 
its History and Practice,’ I, by Mr. C. Harrison 
Townsend. 


8 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘ The Philosophy of Mr. Shad- 
worth Hodgson,” by Mr. G. F. Stout. 


8.80 p.m, Geographical : 
Turspay, May 9, 8pm. _ Institution ; ‘‘ Modern Bociety 
in China.” I K. Douglas. 


I., by Prof. 
@ p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “Mining and 
Ore‘Ticatment, at Broken Hill, New South Wales,” by 
Messrs. M. B. Jamieson and John Howell, 
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Colonial Institute : ‘‘ The Influence of Com- 
ninthe Development of the Colonial Empire,” by 


. H. Boyd- iter. : 
sas 8 = Society of Arts: “ Primitive Art in Egypt,” 
by Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


8.30 pm. An : “The Skull of an 
Abo: inal Australian.” by Mr. C. Dudley Cooper; 
e — by Me. Cc. Hose? “ The Natives of Tonga,” 

by Mr. R. G. e. 
Wepyespay, May 10, 8 p.m. : “The Felsites and 
merates between and North 
Wales,” by Prof. J. F. Blake; “The Llandovery and 
Rocks of the Neighbourhood of Corwen,” by 


Messrs. Philip Lake and dore T. Groom. 
y & pm. Civil i : Students’ Meeting, ‘The 
Tn’ uction of Rubble Blocks into Concrete Structures,” 


by Mr. J. Wilson Steven. 


8pm. Society of Arts: “The Richmond Lock and 
Tidal Weir,” by Mr. J. B. Hilditch. 
9p.m. Royal Society : Conversazione. 
Taunspay, May 11, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘“ The 
Atmosphere,” V., by Prof. Dewar. 
8p.m. Mathematical: “Some Formulae of Codazzi 
and Wi a in relation to the Application of Surfaces 


to each other,” by Prof. Cayley ; “The Expansion of 
certain Infinite Products,” by Prof. J. Rogers. 
8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: “The Prevention of 
Sparking : Compound os without Series Coils or 
, and Self-exciting Dynamos and Motors without 
winding upon Field Magnets,”’ by Mr. W. B. Sayers. 
Faipay, May 12,5 p.m. Physical: “ The Drawing of Curves 
from their Curvature,” by Prof. C. V. Boys; ‘The 
Foundations of Dsnamics,”’ by Prof. Oliver Lodge. 


7.30 p.m. Ruskin Society: ‘‘ Ruskin and Democracy,”’ 


9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘Isoperimetrical Pro- 
blems,”’ by Lord Kelvin. : 
Sarvepay, May 13, 3 p.m. Royal Institution ; ‘ Johnson and 
Swift,” by Mr. Henry 
3.45p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 


Aristotle's Constitution of Athens: a Revised 
Text, with an Introduction, Critical 
and Explanatory Notes, Testimonia, and 
Indices. By J. E. Sandys. (Macmillans.) 


Our first feeling on — the work before 
us is one of gratified surprise. Little more 
than two years separate us from the day when 
the 7imes startled the world with the intelli- 
gence that a lost treatise of Aristotle’s had 
been recovered; and here is that treatise 
edited in a most complete manner. Its text 
has been to a large extent reconstituted by 
the acuteness of a swarm of critics; Dr. 
Sandys has sifted their conjectures. Its 
historical statements have disconcerted stu- 
dents; their value is very properly gauged 
by the editor, though, as we think, he 
leans a little too much toward accepting 
the new authority. But it is remarkable 
that, even with the help of all tho literature 
which sprang into existence in and after Feb- 
ruary, 1891, so full and so well-considered 
an edition can be produced in the time. 
The book is a triumph of industry, but it 
shows great qualities of judgment and 
scholarship as well. 

In the Introduction (pp. ix.-lxxvi.) Dr. 
Sandys tells us all that was known of the 
‘A@nvaiow Tlodtrefa before its recovery, all 
that has been ascertained since, and all that 
is conjectured. Points of style are shown, 
such as the apparent rhythm and the 
avoidance of hiatus; the treatise’s use of 
particles is duly indicated ; and the author- 
ship is discussed. Neither peculiarities of 
manner nor difficulties springing from the 
relations between the I[loA:reia and the 
Politics prevent the editor from assuming 
that the former is a work of Aristotelian 
origin. But 
‘it may still remain uncertain whether it was 
prepared for publication by the great teacher 
himself, or by some unknown and unnamed 
pupil who was skilled in certain graces of style 
that were apt to win the popular ear. The 





latter hypothesis might help to account for 
certain divergences from the diction of the 





generally accepted works of Aristotle. To the 
interposition of such an editor we might, 
perhaps, attribute the general smoothness of 
style that marks its composition. To the same 
source we might possibly trace certain inaccu- 
racies of historical statement that tend to 
impair the authority of the work. But even 
Aristotle himself may have been quite capable 
of making a mistake in matters of history.” 
That the treatise was written in the school 
of Aristotle is (at present) by far the more 
likely view. The likenesses of language 
between it and other Aristotelian writings 
(chiefly the Politics), carefully noted by the 
editor, strengthen its claim to be considered 
Aristotelian, but do not necessarily mean 
that it was written by the master; and, 
indeed, there are also many divergences of 
language between it and books which 
we are agreed to call Aristotle’s own. For 
instance, is 7 péoy wodireia (c. 13 here) to 
be matched in the Politics? The somewhat 
idle repetitions, too, which occur in the 
IIo\irefa are not much in Aristotle’s way 
(ec. 14, 1.1, repeats 13, 1. 26; and 16, 1. 4, 
repeats 14, 1. 21. We quote by Mr. 
Kenyon’s lines, with which those of Dr. 
Sandys do not coincide). At the other end 
of the volume we have a Greek index, 
which we have already found very useful, 
although it is not quite complete. Madprupes 
of c. 55, § 5, is not to be found in it, nor 
xpypariler Oa of c. 30, § 5. 

Dr. Sandys has boldly reconstructed the 
text in many places where he thinks it still 
defective ; and his own conjectures—what- 
ever may be said as to the Papyrus admitting 
them—are often plausible and illuminating. 
Thus, in ec, 3, l. 27 (Kenyon), he gets an 
appropriate sense by reading [otro] pév 
otv xpdovov ToaovTov mpoéxovow dAAyAwv. 
wxnrav § obx, x.7.A.—‘ Such, then, is the 
order of precedence which those magistrates 
have over one another in point of date.” 
In c. 57, 1. 32, where he formerly conjectured 
duxdLover oxoraio, he now reads dixalovew 
év jAvaia. In c. 27, § 4, he adopts Mr. 
Newman’s xe/pous against y«/pw of the MS. ; 
but we really do not see why. Xeipw is 
———v connected with the diaacrjpra 
of 1. 15. 

In this matter of recovering the lost 
words the present editor has already, as 
students interested in the matter know, 
rendered considerable service ; but, in com- 
menting on the text, he has the field more 
to himself. Mr. Kenyon’s notes are few, and 
no others have yet appeared in English. 
Dr. Sandys, who has done so much good 
work on Demosthenes, has found that work 
fit in happily with his new task. His 
familiarity with Attic legal procedure 
enables him to throw a great deal of light 
on what the IloAcre‘a describes in its second 
part; and he generally caps his Aristotle 
with something very much tothe point from 
Demosthenes or Isocrates or later com- 


pilers. The reference, however, to the 
éfwpooia of witnesses in c. 55, § 5, has 
somehow escaped without a note. It might 


be well to give some intimation in the notes 
when a parallel is cited for the sense and 
when for the language. The note on c. 49, 
§ 5, simply refers us to c. 47 and to c. 57, 
the former reference resting on a likeness of 
meaning, and the latter on a chance coin- 
cidence of words. It is possible that in a 





second edition Dr. Sandys might compress 
his commentary a little, and make it fit 
more closely together ; a note on his p. 171 
merely repeats what is said in a note on 
p- 156. But, taken as a whole, the com- 
mentary is full and instructive. It is just 
what was required to make the new book 
generally accessible and useful as a manual 
of the constitutional history of Athens. 

May we end our notice of it with some little 
points which have occurred to us in reading 
the commentary? (1) A note on ce. 3, § 5, 
about the union of the king-archon’s wife 
with the god Dionysos, might give some 
reference to the authorities and the theories 
on such matters to be found in Mr. Frazer’s 
Golden Bough. (2) 0.9, end. What are 
Ta viv yryvépeva? Mr, Poste, in the second 
edition of his translation, seems to under- 
stand the phrase as meaning corruption in 
the law-courts. We should rather take it 
of their all-embracing power. Dr. Sandys 
does not help us. (3) U. 13, § 5, would be 
clearer with a parenthesis from mpocexe- 
Kéopnvto to mpoojcoy. (4) CO. 14, § 4. 
@parrav wants some explanation. Also, we 
do not understand how the editor can keep 
the reading of 3 év r@ dore mpookuvodvres 
@éxovto Oavpagovres. Tt could only mean 
‘Those who were worshipping in the city 
received him with astonishment”; and a 
kai before Oavudfovres would put matters 
right. (There are, of course, other con- 
jectures made already.) (5) OC. 15, 1. 4, 
katecyey Ought not to stand without an 
object ; see Dr. Sandys’s index for the use 
of the verb in this treatise. (6) ©. 16, § 8, 
&\urev may be worth remarking as a kind 
of parallel for éxAeiro tiv ovvodov inc. 4, § 3. 
(7) ©. 16, § 9, after speaking of rav yrwpipwr, 
goes On—rois pév yap tals duiAias . .. mpoor- 
yero. We might, perhaps, compare with 
this the language of the Politics (8.11.33)— 
Tous yvwpipovs KaBomAciv. (8) Dr. Sandys 
does not ask what is the government of ray 
*"AAxpewrdav in c. 20, § 5. Is it governed 
by zpérepor, or is it a partitive genitive after 
Kyjdwv ? It is clear from Mr. Kenyon’s note 
that opinion is divided in the matter. Tho 
former construction would be the smoother ; 
the latter is supported by some parallel 
passages within the treatise, and only under 
it does the story about Cedon become 
releyant. (9) We do not know that anyone 
has objected to the reading rj AovA7 rots 
mevraxooios in c. 22, § 2; but is the double 
dative really tolerable? If the last two 
worls are not a gloss—and Dr. Sandys 
rightly says they are not inappropriate 
here—should they not stand in the genitive, 
as in c. 25, § 4? (10) O. 26,§1. There 
seems something suspicious in the non- 
political use of ézexeis, immediately after 
the political use of the word, and the 
phrase in which it occurs has apparently 
no parallel in the Politics. (11) OC. 35, 
§ 1 n. ‘ Bearing arms” should, of course, 
be “furnishing arms.” (12) OC. 36, 2. I 
can only explain the frequentative dre— 
ddgecev by supposing that the Thirty pub- 
lished the list of the Three Thousand in 
instalments. But the author gives us no 
other hint of this. How does Dr. Sandys 
understand the incident? (13) ©. 39, § 2. 
What is 7d cvppaxexdv, which the seces- 
sionists at Eleusis were to pay like the 
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other Athenians? The editor says ‘the 
fund for the common defence.” But the 
common defence of whom or of what: 
Surely the word is not used for the common 
defence of the parts of Attica; and surely 
Athens was not going to admit Eleusis to 
a position of mere cuppayxia. Mr. Poste, 
following M. Reinach, understands it of the 
federal fund of the Peloponnesian confedera- 
tion; but this can hardly be right. (14) 
OC. 41, § 2. What is the construction of 
Iwyos Kai tov per’ abrov? or have the words 
crept in from outside? Dr. Sandys appears 
to take xardoracs trav éf apyijs”Iwvos together. 
(15) ©. 43, § 6. Tats ixernpiats seems rather 
in the air as regards construction. (16) 
There is some awkwardness about the nomi- 
natives to the repeated verb zo.ovc in c. 44, 
§4. (17) 0.48, § 1. Does ra xaraBadAdpeva 
xeypara really go with évdvrioy ris Bovis? 
(18) ©. 56, § 6. Who are of cuvorxoivres ? 
Need the words mean more than “the 
husband” of an heiress? (19) C. 67, § 1, 
is, perhaps, out of its right place. In § 2 
does zapatpéfovo. mean that the archons 
have to feed a herald and a flute-player out 
of their allowance, or (Poste) that they have 
board for these people in addition to their 
allowance? I should suppose the former, 
as no sum is named for the board. 
Frankuin T. Riowarps. 








CORRESPONDENVE. 


THE SEMITISM OF THE HITTITES. 
Oxford: May 1, 1893. 

Mr. Tyler misunderstands my meaning. I 
am not opposed to explaining challon, in Jer. 
xxii, 14, by the ‘‘ Hittite” architectural expres- 
sion bit chilani; but I hesitate greatly to accept 
non-Hebraic grammatical forms in the Hebrew 
Bible, whether of supposed Moabite, or Phoe- 
nician, or Hittite origin. Such theories have, 
as Mr. Tyler will be aware, been proposed by 
various Hebraists of deserved reputation to 
account for peculiarities of the Massoretic text ; 
but, considcring how inaccurate that text is, 
I hesitate to resort to such hypotheses. I hesi- 
tate, too, to regard a slightly different division 
of the consonantal text as a ‘‘ textual change ”’ 
in the ordinary sense of the phrase. Reading 
2.9m, in deference to the rules of Hebrew 
ormenlehre, is quite compatible with ‘the 
acceptance of Mr. Tyler’s or Prof. Whitehouse’s 
view on bit chilani. As te Prof. Sayce’s exposi- 
tion of Ezek, xvi. 3, it will be found, I think, 
in almost every one of his numerous books, 
chapters, and articles on the Hittites (see, e.g., 
The Hittites, p. 13; The Races of the Old Testa- 
ment, p. 111, &c.). It is on exegetical grounds 
that I find myself obliged to reject it, and not 
in any spirit of opposition to archaeological 
research, to which for a long periol I have 
been under the deepest obligations. 

T. K. CHEYNE. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE following fifteen candidates have been 
selected by the council of the Royal Society, 
to be recommended for election as fellows on 
June 1:—Prof. W. Burnside, Prof. W. R. 
Dunstan, Mr. W. Ellis, Prof. J. C. Ewart, 
Prof. W. T. Gairdner, Dr. E. W. Hobson, Sir 
H. H. Howorth, Mr. E. T. Newton, Dr. C. 8. 
Sherrington, Dr. E. ©. Stirling, Mr. J. I. 
Thornycroft, Prof. J. W. H. Trail, Mr. A. R. 
Wallace, Prof. A. M. Worthington, and Prof, 
8. Young. 


THE Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society has made the following awards :—The 
Founder’s medal to Mr. Frederick Courtney 
Selous, for his twenty years’ explorations in 
South Africa; the Patron’s or Victoria medal 
to Mr. W. Woodville Rockhill, for his travels 
during the past few years in Western China, 
Koko-Nor, Tsaidam, and Eastern and Central 
Tibet; the Murchison grant to Mr. R. W. 
Senior, of the Indian Survey, who for several 

ears in succession has carried out a most 
aborious duty in the higher ranges of 
Kulu and Lahaul; the Gill memorial to Mr. 
Henry O. Forbes, for his explorations in New 
Guinea, the Malay Archipelago, and the 
Chatham Islands; the Cuthbert Peek grant to 
Mr. Charles Hose, for his natural history 
observations in Sarawak, North Borneo. The 
three new honorary corresponding members are 
M. Vivien de St. Martin, the veteran French 
geographer; Major J. W. Powell, director of 
the United States Survey; and Colonel Pevtsof, 
the Russian officer who has continued the 
explorations of the late General Prejevalsky in 
Central Asia. 


THE evening discourse on Friday next at the 
Royal Institution will be delivered by Lord 
Kelvin, who has chosen for his subject, 
‘* Tsoperimetrical Problems.” 

Ar the meeting of the Geological Society 
next week, the following will be proposed for 
election as foreign correspondents: Prof. M. 
Bertrand, of Paris; Dr. A. Pavlow, of Moscow ; 
and Dr. C. A. White, of Washington, U.S.A. 


THE council of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians have appointed Prof. J. B. Haycraft, of 
the University College of Wales, to the office 
of Milroy Lecturer for next year. 


Mr. W. H. Hupson, the ‘naturalist in La 
Plata,” will shortly issue, with Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall, a new volume, to be entitled Birds 
in a Village. 

Tue Berlin Academy has recently made the 
following grants:—{£50 to Dr. Wulf, of 
Schwerin, for prosecution of his crystallographic 
researches ; £30 to Prof. Taschenberg, of Halle, 
for publication of his Bibliotheca Zoologica ; 
£50 to Dr. Herz, of Vienna, for carrying 
further the reduction of the observations at the 
Kuffoer Astronomical Observatory; £175 to 
Prof. Selenka, of Erlangen, for a journey to 
Borneo and Malacca to investigate the develop- 
ment of apes, and especially the orang; and 
£25 to Prof. Keibel, of Freiburg, for his 
researches on the development-history of the 
P's: 

Science in Plain Language; Food, Physiology, 
de, By W. Durham. (A. & C. Black.) The 
third volume of this series ought to be emin- 
ently useful to schoolmasters, and, indeed, to 
every one who cares to know something of his 
bodily organs, and of the foods they are called 
upon to assimilate. Mr. Durham treats suc- 
cinctly of solid and liquid foods, starch, sugar, 
and salt, before his chapters on physiology. 
Controversial topics and the great battle which 
rages round alcohol are foreign to his plan. 
His pages are sound, terse, and to the point; 
and that man must be well read who does not 
learn some new facts from them. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE two series of ‘‘ Sacred Books of the East,” 
published by the Clarendon Press, will come to 
an end shortly with the issue of the forty-ninth 
volume; but Prof. Max Miiller proposes to 
commence a third series, provided that he can 
obtain sufficient support from those interested 
in Oriental literature and religion. Several 
translations have already been offered to him ; 
and among the works that he hopes to be able 





| to publish are—the Atharva-Veda, some of the 





Puranas, the Birth-stories of Buddhism, and 
portions of the Buddhist Canon. Two volumes 
would be published each year, instead of three 
as heretofore; but the new series will not be 
begun unless sufficient contributions are 
promised for at least three volumes. An 
appeal has been issued for patrons, who will 
undertake to subscribe £50, to be paid on the 
publication of each volume, for which they will 
receive one hundred copies. The price to others 
will vary, according to the size of each volume, 
at the rate of 12s. 6d. for 400 pages. 


THE following works are in preparation for 
the new series of the Oriental Translation 
Fund, which is being published under the 
auspices of the Royal Asiatic Society: (1) The 
last twenty-four Mukimit, or Assemblies, of 
Al-Hariri of Basra, of which the first twenty- 
six were translated in 1867 by the late Prof. 
Chenery. The present translator is Dr. Stein- 
gass, author of a recently published Persian- 
English Dictionary. (2) The Sri Harsha 
Charita, the history of a great king of Northern 
India in the first half of the sixth century A.D., 
translated by Prof. Cowell and Mr. Thowas, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. (3) The Nigar- 
istan, or Picture Gallery, of Jawini (circa 
oat gg song by the late E. Rehatsek, of 
Bombay, who was also the translator of the 
first five volumes of the series. 


Signor CosTANTINE NiGRA, whose elaborate 
edition of the Coma Berenices of Catullus was 
reviewed in the AcADEMY of June 27, 1891, 
has just issued a photographic reproduction of 
a Venetian MS. of the collective poems. The 
MS. is in the library of St. Mark (cod. Lat. 
Ixxx., classis xii.), and has recently been 
brought into prominence by K. P. Schulze in 
Hermes. The number of copies of this repro- 
duction is limited to thirty. It is most 
beautifully executed, and will be very valuable 
to the few into whose hands it is permitted 
to fall. 

Hebriiisches Worterbuch zum Alten Testamente. 
Bearbeitet von Carl Siegfried und Bernhard 
Stade. Mit zwei Anhiingen. Zweite Abtheilung. 
(Leipzig: Veit.) We have already welcomed 
Part I. of this Hebrew dictionary, and explained 
the objects and principles of its authors. It 
only remains to congratulate Profs. Siegfried and 
Stade on the completion of the work, and 
to repeat that, even with the prospect of a 
much fuller lexicon in the English tongue, no 
student need hesitate to procure it. The 
amount of linguistic evidence cited is remark- 
able, considering the limits of the book, and the 
decisions given are such as, even when they do 
not entirely commend themselves, well deserve 
to be uttered. The treatment of the text, 
moreover, may be specially praised: the authors 
know how to unite caution with boldness. 
From the preface we learn that the plan of the 
dictionary is due to Stade, but that the larger 
part of the work has been done by Siegfried. 
Throughout, the first and last proofs have been 
read by Dr. Mandelkern, whose labours on the 
Hebrew concordance are well known to students. 
This second part contains two appendices ; 
(1) a lexicon to the Aramaic passages in the 
Old Testament ; and (2) a German-English 
vocabulary. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
MereroroLoaicaL.—( Wednesday, April 19.) 


Dr. C. Tuzopors Wiss, president, in the 
chair.—The following papers were read :—(1) 
‘* The Direction of the Wind over the British Isles, 
1876-80,”’ by Mr. F. C. Bayard. This is a reduc- 
tion on a uniform plan of the observations made 
twice a day, mostly at 9 am. and 9 p.m., at 
seventy stations during the lustrum 1876-80, and 
the results are given in tables of monthly and 
yearly percentages.—(2) ‘* Notes on two Photo- 
graphs of Lightning taken at Sydney Observatory, 
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December 7, 1892,’’ by Mr. H. U. Russell. These 
photographs were taken with a half p!ate view lens, 
mounted in a whole plate camera, and as a matter 
of course, there is some distortion at the edges. 
Both photographs show the gaslights in the streets 
as white specks, the specks being circular in the 
centre and crescent-shaped in the other parts of 
the plate owing to distortion. ‘The lightning flashes 
are also distorted. Mr. Russell believes that this 
distortion may account for the eo-called ‘‘ ribbon ”’ 
flashes which are seen in many photographs of 
lightning. He has ako made some measurements 
of the length and distance of the flashes, and of the 
intensity of the light.—(3) ‘‘ Notes on Lightning 
Discharges in the Neighbourhood of Bristol, 1892.”’ 
by Dr. K. H. Cook. ‘Toe author gives some par- 
ticulars concerning two trees ia Tyntesfield Park 
which were struck by lightning, one on June 1, and 
the other on July 18, and also rome notes concern- 
ing a flagstaff on the summit of Brandon Hill, 
which was struck on October 6.—(4) ‘* Constructive 
Errors in some Hygrometers,’? by Mr. W ° 
Midgley. The author, in making an investigation 
into the hygrometrical condition of a number of 
cotton mills in the Bolton district, found that the 
mounting of the thermometers and the position of 
the water receptacle did not by any means conform 
to the regulations of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, and were so arranged that they gave the 
humidity results much too high. ‘The Cotton 
Factories Act of 1889 prescribes the maximum 
weight of vapour per cubic foot of air at certain 
temperatures ; and the author points out that, if 
the instruments for determining the amount 
present in the mills have an error of 20 per cent. 
against the interests of the manufacturer, it is 
necessary that the makers of the mill hygrometers 
should adopt the Society’s pattern for the purpose. 





ARIsToTELIAN.—(Jfonday, April 24 ) 


Suapwortu H. Hoveson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. H. W. Blunt read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Formation of Concepts.”” Whatever be the pro- 
nouncement of ultimate metaphysics as to the 
data out of which consciousness constructs its 
world, the psychologist at any rate is justified in 
assuming a rational objective world of things, 
persons, and events, which determincs the order of 
the individual's impressions and their presentation 
in groups. These groups give perceptual and 
memory images of objects already arranged under 
categories ; and it is out of these images, which are 
potentially universal, potentially individual, that 
concepts ars formed. ‘The imege is developed in 
two directions: one towards concretion, till it is 
satisfactory for the recognition of the individual ; 
the other in the direction of abstract universality. 
It is in the work of attention, by means of 
abstraction and comparison, upon the image, that 
the formation of concepts is to be looked for, the 
mechanism of the subsidiary processes being much 
assisted by the fact of our locomotion. When the 
process of concept-formation has developed an 
abstract not representable in imagination, there 
arises the necessity for realism as opposed to 
nominalism. The various forms of quite untenable 
individualism are —- explicable by the various 
forms of symbolism and figurate conception 
characteristic of particular philosophers, which led 
to the ignoring of unrepresentable schemata, such 
as the ideas of relations. Thus, for example, 
Berkeley appears to have been a strong visualist, 
while auditory representations and symbolism in 
the organs of articulation have left their impress 
on philosophic theory.—The paper was followed by 
a discussion. 


Vicrorita Instrtute.— (Monday, May 1). 


A paprr was read from Prof. Maspero, embodying 
the results of his investigations during the past 
ten years as regards the places in Southern 
Palestine claimed, according to the Karnak records, 
to have been captured by the Egyptians in the cam- 
paign under Sheshongq (Shishak) against Rehoboam. 

rof. Maspero — out the great help that the 
recent turvey of Palestine had been in determining 


the localities referred to, and specially referred to the 
fact that the Egyptian documents, rigorously tran- 
scribed in Hebrew characters, gave almost every- 
where the regular Hebrew forms in the Bible, 
without change or correction.—The paper was 
read, in the author’s absence, by Mr. 


eo G. 





Pinches, of the British Museum, who afterwards 
added some remarks. The discussion was continued 
by several members, including Major Conder, who 
contributed many interesting details. During the 
discussion reference was made to the great interest 
taken in the question by the late Canon Liddon, 
who, on the occasion of Prof. Maspero’s former 
paper being read, pointed out that the identity of 
form of the words in the Egyptian ani Biblical 
records pointed to the antiquity of the latter. 


Royat Instirurion.—(Annual Meeting, Monday, 
May 1.) 


Ste James Cricuron-Browye, vice-president, in 
the chair.—The annual report of the committee of 
visitors for the year 1892, testifying to the con- 
tinued prosperity and efficient management of the 
institution, was read aud adopted. ‘The real and 
funded property now amounts to above £104,000, 
entirely derived from the contributions and dona- 
tions of the members and of others appreciating 
the value of the work of the institution. The 
books and pamphlets presented in 1892 amounted 
to about 238 volumes, making, with 530 volumes 
(including bound periodicals) purchased by the 
managers, a total of 768 volumes added to the 
library during the year. The following were unani- 
mously elected as officers for the ensuing year :— 
President, the Duke of Northumberland ; treasurer, 
Sir James Crichton- Browne; secretary, Sir 
Frederick Bramwell. 








FINE ART. 
ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS by.OLD 
MASTERS.. -Messrs. DEPREZ & GUTEKUNST have always on 
hand a selection of WORKS by the best Masters. Collections 


arranged, valued, and purchased. Prints and Drawings mounted 
and framed.—i8, Green Street, Charing Cross Road, W U. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
I, 


THERE has been so much talk of the eleven 
thousand and odd works of all kinds sent into 
the Royal Academy this year, of the labour 
incurred by those responsible in such matters 
in culling from the mass what might appear 
sufficiently excellent to deserve exhibition 
on the walls of Burlington House, that 
the unwary may cross the threshold expect- 
ing to find an exhibition of an unusually 
high standard. Rather artfully, the hang- 
ing committee have disposed a number of 
the best works in the first two rooms, so that 
those optimistically inclined may continue to 
nourish their illusion until the great Central 
Gallery has been overpassed, when the murky 
atmosphere of dreariness clouds over more and 
more, growing thicker and thicker, notwith- 
standing some intermittent beams of light 
illuminating the surrounding darkness. 

The sculpture is certainly conspicuously 
below the high average to which we have been 
accustomed during the last four or five years ; 
and the Academicians may deem themselves 
lucky in having obtained for exhibition M. 
Gérédme’s ‘‘ Bellone,” a work which will 
certainly be the succes de curiosité of the year— 
a thing fashioned to interest and amuse, by 
reason of its wonderful workmanship, the 
various and costly materials of which it is 
wrought, and the novelty of its aspect, if not in 
any sense a great or even a remarkable con- 
ception. 

The encouraging feature of the display 
as a whcle is the appearance on the scene of 
several comparatively or absolutely unknown 
painters, who at their first appearance take up 
with a bound a very high position, asserting their 
individuality with works, to say the very least 
of them, on a level with what is produced within 
the battlemented walls of the august Forty. 
It would be unfair not to point out that to 
these newcomers the Academicians have almost 
invariably shown themselves very hospitable— 
granting to them (without regard to their exact 





status or lack of status in the hierarchy) 
enviable places on the line. 

One feature which, increasing in prominence 
year by year, has on the present occasion 
attained to the proportions of an intolerable 
nuisance, is the position accorded to the so-called 
presentation portrait, the counterfeit present- 
ment, as a rule, of some worthy personage 
whose claims to gratitude from his regiment, 
his railway, his council, or his company, we 
would not be understood in any way to call 
into question, but whose interest, whether 
pictorially or otherwise, for the general public 
often requires demonstration. The Catalogue 
gives premonitory warning of the category in 
which such a work of art is placed, by the 
apologetic addition in italics—presentation 
portrait; and the picture itself looks at you 
from the walls asif it said: ‘‘ Don’t expest too 
much of me; don’t judge me from the ordinary 
point of view; am only a_ vacuous, 
dreary, semi-official pot-boiler.” Perhaps if 
a return were made to the custom which 
obtained in the beginnings of the Royal 
Academy, of describing the likenesses of all 
but royal and official personages and the 
celebrities of the stage as ‘ Portrait of a 
Gentleman,” ‘ Portrait of a Lady,” fewer of 
these unexhilarating examples of the art of 
portraiture might be painted ; or, at any rate, 
there would be a less marked anxiety that they 
should be seen in prominent places. 

Sir Frederic Leighton has produced in 
‘**Rizpah ” (159) one of his most dramatic in- 
ventions since the appearance of the ‘‘ Alcestis.” 
There are here to be noted most of the usual 
drawbacks to his style: airlessness, want of 
power to suggest the surfaces of flesh and the 
differences of textures, a mode of drawing the 
human figure founded on conventionalities 
proper to the painter rather than -based on 
natural truth, and a trick of elaborating 
draperies in the fashion of classic sculpture, 
without regard to the forms that underlie, or the 
air that sways them. All these characteristics 
we must expect to find in the President’s wors, 
and it is too late to hope that they will, in the 
future, be modified. Still, a new and poetic 
vision of the great subject chosen for repre- 
sentation asserts itself in his latest performance, 
less clouded than might have been imagined by 
the drawbacks just recapitulated. The lon 
perpendicular lines formed by the crucifie 
corpses of Rizpah’s sons, the heavy, motionless 
draperies with which she has half-veiled their 
nakedness, are of most imposing effect; the 
more so, perhaps, by reason of the avoidance 
of the ordinary academic conventionalities of 
composition. In harmony with these features 
is the pathetic figure of the mother herself, 
who is shown, shielding with her body 
the bodies of her offspring, as with a 
sharp sickle, grasped with the force given 
by maternal love and the fearlessness of 
despair, she wards off the prowling leopards 
drawn from afar by the scent of human flesh. 
True, the sunset sky is of molten brass, the 
beasts of prey unconvincing; but we would 
pardon more than this to the painter who has 
imagined the Rizpah—a genuine and most 
impressive tragic creation. Among the other 
contributions of the President may be men- 
tioned the ‘‘ Corinna of Tanagra ” (224), which 
has a measure of the usual studied classic 
grace; and ‘‘ Hit” (105), in which a young 
Greek of finely moulded form appears still 
guiding the hand of a beautiful naked boy, 
whose arrow thus directed has hit an invisible 
mark, much to his delight—the subtle expres- 
sion of which in the boyish face is the one 
touch of nature in what resembles rather @ 
dainty group of sculpture in tinted ivory than 
a picture, ° 

“‘The King’s Libation ” (87) is, as to size 
and elaboration, one of Mr. Briton Riviére’s 
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most ambitious efforts. An Assyrian king 
newly returned. from one of those tremendous 
lion hunts of which the Ninevite bas-reliefs in 
the British Museum give so powerful an 
impression, has caused the mighty spoil of dead 
beasts to be a together on the marble 
floor of a t chamber in the palace. Over 
these, standing erect in a hieratic attitude, in 
front of a group of attendant courtiers, he 
pours the libation of blood in gratitude to the 
gods, to whose goodwill the success in the 
chase is ascribed. The featureless colour 
scarcely comes up to the requirements of the 
occasion, and the group of dead lions all 
massed together, if reallatic enough, lacks 
majesty; but the figure of the king himself in 


its imposing rigidity is powerful—as imposing 


as anything that the painter has done since 
his popular ‘“‘ Daniel.” 

To Mr. Frank Dicksee’s ‘‘ Funeral of a 
Viking” (131) one of the posts of honour 
in the Central Gallery has been accorded. 
Here, under the light of the stars, stalwart 
Norse warriors, naked to the waist, are launch- 
ing into the waves a ship, on the deck of which, 
lies laid out for eternal rest, with his sword and 
shield, the dead body of the Viking. The 
ship has been fired at the same moment by 
the torches of the warriors; and as it blazes 
up, dyeing the dark blue waters fiery red, the 
great following of chiefs and their fighting 
men on the shore once more, and this time 
with a shout of farewell, acclaim their leader. 
Here is a subject that could be made a great 
one, by breadth and audacity of treatment, 
by the pulsation of human passion giving 
life to a romantic conception. Mr. Dicksee 
brings to the execution of his task good 
draughtsmanship, carefully balanced composi- 
tion, the capacity for strenuous effort in the 
direction of working and rounding off the task 
he has set himself. He impresses us with the 
sense that he has done his very best according 
to his means: of his fitness to grapple with 
heroic as distinguished from romantic and 
sentimental art he, nevertheless, fails to con- 
vince. 

The painter-poet—but still the painter and 
not the mere /ittérateur of the brush—stands 
revealed in Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s two 
charming conceptions, ‘‘A Hamadryad” (98) 
and “La belle dame sans merci” (149). 
Beautifully arranged is the composition in 
which the nymph of the forest, in the un- 
ashamed nakedness of immortality, emerges 
with blown hair of pale gold from her tree, 
listening in rapt attention to the little goat- 
footed faun who pipes busily to himself in the 
foreground. This is true classic in spirit, 
and has nothing of the Florentine Quattrocento 
sentiment with which modern English art so 
often informs the divinities and the subjects 
of the antique mythology. But why 
does Mr. Waterhouse model the nude 
with such timidity—we will not say incor- 
rectmess—as here’ A more facile mastery 
of this branch of his art is required to match 
his grace and inventiveness. In ‘ La belle 
dame sans merci” the time has not yet come for 
the hapless knight, when ‘‘the sedge is 
withered from the lake and no birds sing.” 
He is in the very toils of the lovely witch of 
Keats’s immortal ballad, her beseeching, lying 
glance fixing his, her long tangle of pale, 
silken hair entwined round his neck and twisted 
into his very heart. If, on the one hand, the 
clearness of the composition suffers somewhat 
from the complication of its component parts— 
the tall trees, the undergrowth of the forest in 
which the enchantress casts her spells round 
the wretched wight, the lovely purple-violet 
robes of the lady, the elaborate armour of the 
knight; on the other hand, the weirdness, the 
far-off romance of the scene as a whole, is 
clearly enhanced by these dramatically signifi- 
cant elements in the picture. 





It is with regret that one notes Mr. Poynter 
expending so much skill and so much archaeo- 
logical research on his ‘‘ Chloe: Dulces docta 
modos et citharae sciens” (199), yet with so 
little correspondence of result. The skilful 
musician, no less lovely than cunning, has 
dropped her lyre and her pipes, and sits lazily 
toying with a pet bird; her dwelling, a fairly- 

i classic chamber, wide open to the 
garden, whence a tangle of foxgloves, white 
and pink, looks in upon her, lets peeps of 
sea and coast be seen beyond. The head 
of the player is charming: but the picture has 
no ensemble, no force of general impression, 
little or no atmospheric environment, and to be 
enjoyed at all it must be taken bit by bit. 

An exquisite piece of execution is Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s ‘‘ In My Studio” (113): the treasures 
of the half classic, half oriental shrine that the 
artist calls his studio being here elaborated with 
the most loving care and discretion, and well 
set off by theinterposition of a slender, youth- 
ful figure wearing classic draperies, in 
whom the fanciful may, if they please, 
identify one of the painter’s daughters. 
It is such subjects as these, where the splendid 
decorative elements of a picture are not so 
prodigally and so casually heaped together as 
in many of the larger compositions, where the 
human element has no need to assert itself, that 
the technical mastery of the Dutch artist makes 
itself most strongly felt. A charm of the like 
kind renders attractive the same painter’s 
‘*Comparisons” (219), a late-Roman genre 
scene, in which two fair-haired damsels of the 
approved Anglo-Roman type are, with a some- 
what languid curiosity, comparing the 
splendours of illuminated volumes, bound in 
those covers adorned with reliefs of carved 
ivory, which we are accustomed to associate 
with the decadent but fascinating art of the 
fourth and fifth centuries. 

An unwonted freshness and brilliancy of 
colour, if not a sufficient conciseness either of 
draughtsmanship or modelling, distinguishes 
Mr. Watts’s ‘‘ Promises’”’ (148). <A bright 
Eros with rainbow-hued wings—too young as 
yet to be dangerous—is bountifully scattering 
before him to invisible lovers (?) masses of 
fresh, sparkling roses, the pink hue of which 
makes a charming harmony with his own fair 
flesh. In this title, ‘‘ Promises,’ we have a 
curious instance of the literary element over- 
stepping its proper boundaries in fine art, 
though Mr. Watts oversteps with such a 
tender grace that we wish him almost to sin 
again. The picture itself is an Eros scattering 
roses broadcast to an invisible world; it is the 
name, and the name only, that conveys this 
suggestion of the fallacious, the unstable—of 
lover’s vows writ in running water—and that 
lends, by suggestion, a bitter-sweet charm to the 
whole. The master’s ‘‘ Endymion” (218) is an 
imaginative conception, but one which he has 
more nobly, if less ingeniously, realised on a 
former occasion. The pale Selene once more 
descends—half luminous crescent moon, half- 
embodied divinity—to soothe her longing love 
with the sight of the beautiful Latmian, as he 
sleeps bathed in her chilly radiance. As is now 
often the case with Mr. Watts, while the concep- 
tion remains fresh and beautiful, the realisation 
is hesitating and a little awkward: the happy 
mean aimed at between the goddess in 
woman’s shape and the moon, her emblem, is 
not quite rightly hit. We remember to have 
seen in the gallery of Parma a little picture by 
Cima da Conegliano, in which the Venetian 
master has, with a delicious naiveté, repre- 
sented the descent of the crescent moon herself, 
hanging like a lamp amid the forest branches, 
and thence illuminating with its pale radiance 
the form of the unconscious Endymion. 

What a high-sounding title is this of Mr. 
Arthur Hacker’s for his elaborate study of 
academic nudities lying on emerald grass 








thickly sprinkled with heavy, sleep-compelling 
poppies, purple and white! ‘“ the Sleep of 
the : Evohe! Ah! Evohe Ah! Pan is 
dead!” (Elizabeth Barrett Browning—375.) 
No such passionate bard need be evoked, no 
such august memories need be disturbed, in 
order to describe a number of lithe, naked 
figures, lying prone in variously contorted 
attitudes amid the luxuriance of this greenest 
of green herbage. Of gods there need, indeed, 
be no question ; mo: , modern though un- 
draped, a little invertebrate and chalky in 
hue, with all the savour of the studio still 
about them, are what we see here, hardly 
even parodying the immortals. Much more 
of a picture is the same artist’s ‘‘ Circe” 
Sek The baleful enchantress is just now 4 
ashion in Eoglish art. Mr. Hacker presents 
her in a somewhat new aspect, retaining in 
his conception of her loveliness nothing of 
the fear-compelling goddess, only the earthly 
attraction of the Aetaira. She is seated 
almost tailor-fashion on the bare floor thickly 
strewn with rose leaves, audaciously presenting 
her charms to the gaze of her admirers, some 
of them swine already in form as in thought, 
others in whom the bestial desire is soon to 
metamorphose the ivy-crowned reveller into 
the snouting hog. The touch shows still that 
disagreeable lack of virile accent which is 
proper to this painter; but much of the 
drawing, especially in the body of the Circe, 
is admirable, and the composition of the figures 
in a semi-circle round her figure as a centre is 
both novel and successful. 

Mr. Albert Moore’s pretty, fresh piece of 
decorative art, ‘‘An Idyll” (291), is notmuch more 
thana working up of already well-worn materials, 
yet it shows as the work of a genuine artist 
amid the vulgar commonplaces by which it is 
surrounded. A pair of fair-haired Anglo- 
Greek and merely decorative lovers are seated 
in a green bower, the fresh summer hues of 
which are enlivened with many blossoms of those 
myriad varieties of yellow—orange, sulphur, 
canary, primrose—upon which the skilful 
painter-decorator loves to ring the changes. 
There is something piquant in the pleasant 
manuerism of the pastel-like touch, which is 
quite appropriate in work of this type. . 

A master like Sir J. E. Millais, whose 
artistic career is among the national glories of 
English art, is entitled to be approached with 
all respect, even when, to the sincere, admira- 
tion is impossible. It would not, however, be 
fair to keep silence with regard to his 
‘Girlhood of St. Theresa” (42), in the 
face of the indiscreet and misplaced praise 
which has been lavished upon it in more 
than one quarter. If we choose to regard the 
picture as a study of two pretty children mas- 
— in rich sixteenth-century costumes, 
we may find something to admire in it, though 
the painting is much wanting in relief, and the 
background manifestly factitious. The best 
feature in the composition is the figure 
of the saint’s little brother holding an 
orange—a Murillo higher up in_ the 
social scale. If, however, we are seriously 
to take Sir J. E. Millais’s genre study as an 
interpretation of the legend, according to which 
St. Theresa in childhood sallied forth one 
morning hand in hand with a still younger 
brother to seek martyrdom at the hands of the 
Moors, we must be struck with its inadequacy, 
with the curious failure to penetrate into the 
heart of the subject which it reveals. The 
master shows further two pendant studies, 
“Merry” (217) and “ Pensive” (204)—trans- 
positions from poetry into prose, from the ideal 
to the real, of Milton’s “Allegro” and 
‘Penseroso.” His best contribution to the 
year’s pictures is, however, the soundly, 
vigorously modelled portrait of the popular 
actor-manager, Mr. John Hare (18), though 
even here we must note that the chief merit is 
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one of honest literal reproduction, aud that the 
labour of finishing has deprived the picture of 
some of the vitality and alertness which belong, 
as of right, to the original. 

CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 








THE SALONS. 
I. 
Paris : May J, 1333. 

Tue Salon des Champs Elysées (Société des 
Artistes Francais) contains no less than 1828 
pictures—110 more than last year. It is easy 
to find fault and complain of the want of 
originality among the exhibitors, yet, in its 
ensemble, the Salon represeuts an artistic effort 
of no mean merit, and, in many cases, a great 
deal of talent allied to a complete mastery of 
technical difficulties. 

On the landing at the top of the grand stair- 
case is M. Roybet’s ‘‘ Charles-le-Téméraire 
i Nesle,” a spirited piece of historical painting 
on a large scale. Pursued by the victorious 
Burgundians, the scattered remnants of the 
defenders of the town, with their wives and 
children and the priesthood, have taken refuge 
in the cathedcal; but their pursuers have 
broken into the sanctuary, and a fearful scene of 
carnage ensues. The duke on horseback, in full 
armour, surveys the massacre, bent on avenging 
the death of his brother, the Duke of 
Guyenne. “ Taillez en pleine chair! Hardi 
mes bons bouchers!”’ he says, according to the 
words of the old chronicler, as the massacre 
goes on. At first sight, the picture seems 
overcrowded ; but gradually all the details—and 
there are many fine pieces of painting in this 
large canvas—come out distinctly, and the 
general effect is very striking. ‘‘ Propos 
galants,” M. Roybet’s second exhibit, is the 
popular picture of the year. The scene is 
the kitchen of an inn; a reckless, picturesquely 
accoutred sowdard is making love to a buxom 
Fiemish matron, who is plucking a fowl. The 
picture is rather coarss in detail, but boldly 
painted with an effsct remiading one of Hals 
and Rubens. 

On entering the Salon Carré, attention is at 
once attracted by a long, decorative panel by 
M. Munkacsy, representing Arpad, the founder 
of the Hungarian dynasty, receiving the sub- 
mission and peace offerings of the wild tribes 
he has conquered. Tais elaborate composition 
is remarkable for the simplicity of its arrange- 
ment, the sober colouring of the atmosphere, the 
utter absence of threatricul effect in the group- 
ing, attitude, and gestures of the personages ; 
in a word, it is quite different from M. 
Munkacsy’s usual style. It is intended for the 
decoration of the Hungarian House of Repre- 
sentatives. M. Jean Paul Laurens’ two exhibits 
rank among the best pictures of the year. ‘‘La 
petite de Bonchamps” has teen sent by her 
mother, widow of a Royalist general, to the 
Tribunal of Public Safety at Nantes, to obtain 
the certificate of her pardon. The child appears 
before Carrier and his fellow-raffians, quite 
undaunted by their savage aspect; and on being 
asked to sing the prettiest song she knows, 
res out in a shrill voice: ‘‘ Vive le Roi! a bas 
a République!” Surprised and disarmed by 
her naiveté, Carrier hands her the pardon she 
has come for. Very different in style and 
treatment is ‘‘ Saint Chrysostome,” in his high 
pulpit, boldly upbraiding for her sins the 

mpress Eudoxia who, from the loggia of the 
Byzantine cathedral, looks down with defiance 
at the bold monk. This picture will rank 
among the best works of the painter of 
** L’ Interdit.” 

M. Benjamin Constant contributes a fine 
portrait of Lord Dufferin, seated and draped in 
the gorgeous robes of a marquis; round his 
neck hang the insignia of many orders. The 


rich colours of emeralds, rubies, and sapphires ° 





in their bright gold settings and the flashing 


diamonds are rendered with consummate skill, 
aod the portrait itself is an admirable likeness. 
In his ‘‘ Lady Helen Vincent” the same artist 
has presented his subject in a rose-tinted 
peplum, seated on a throne of pale gold colour, 
holding in her right hand a small statuette, her 
feet resting on a lion’s skin. This apparently 
simple ‘‘ decorative panel” is exquisite in its 
delicacy of colouring. Immediately opposite 
Lord Dufferin is M. Bonnat’s portrait of his 
mother, evidently a labour of love, and one of 
the finest productions of the great portraitist. 

One of the clous of the Salon is M. Baschet’s 
family group: M. Sarcey, his daughter, Mme. 
Brisson, her husband, and their little girl, seated 
at five o’clock tea. The well-known critic, the 
bugbear of débutants and débutantes, is smiling 
affably from behind his spectacles, according to 
his wont; the likeness is an admirable one, and 
on varnishing-day it was highly amusing to 
hear everybody exclaim at once, on catching 
sight of the picture, ‘‘ Tiens, Sarcey!” In the 
same room figures Mile. Beaury-Saurel’s some- 
what sensational and not very pleasing por- 
trait of the lady-journalist, Mme. Séverine. 
Another clever lady artist, Mile. Achille-Fould, 
sends an interesting representation of Rosa 
Bonheur in her studio, clad in a common blouse 
and corduroy trousers, while her shaggy white 
hair and full face suggest a vague resemblance 
to Corot. A bold and striking portrait of the 
great Dominizan preacher—Pére Didon—is the 
work of M.Cormon. Mr. Alma Tadema’s por- 
trait of Paderewski is much criticised. I need 
scarcely add that the contributions of Messrs. 
Machard, Lefebvre, Chartran, and other well- 
known portraitists are admirable, while M. 
Henner’s portrait of a young lady is “ presti- 
gieux,” as I heard a certain well-known critic 
exclaim. 

Among the tubleaux de genre, one of the most 
interesting is M. Rochegrosse’s carefully studied 
and minutely painted *‘ Pillage of a Gallo- 
Roman Villa by the Huns.” M. Boutigny’s 
‘Ils n’iront pas le chercher la,” is the render- 
ing of the patriotic anecdote of a wounded 
officer who has saved the flag of his regiment. 
Pursued by the Prussians, he has taken refuge 
in a cottage near the field of battle, and the 
good woman who has succoured him is in the 
act of wrapping up her baby in the torn rem- 
nants of the tricolour. ‘‘ They won’t look for 
it there,” she adds, putting the child in its 
cot. M. Orange has depicted with fine effect 
in his large picture, ‘‘Les défenseurs de 
Saragosse,” the humiliation and pent-up 
anger of the _— garrisov, obliged to give 
up its flags and arms as it marches through a 
double row of French grenadiers. M. Detaille 
does not exhibit this year, neither do Messrs. 
Gérdme, Paul Dubois, Vollon, and Hébert. 
M. Henri Martin’s mystic ‘‘ Troubadours”’ and 
** Ananke” arein thought, style, and execution 
full of dreamy symbolism. 

The master-‘‘ paysagistes”’ Francais, Sain, 
Harpignies de Vuillefroy, Bouchor, and other 
well-known nawes, have sent a delightful series 
of landscapes of flood and field, quite refresh- 
ing to the eye of the wearied salonnier. 

Among the two hundred and odd foreign 
exhibitors, Mr. J. Lorrimer’s ‘‘ Ordination of 
the Elders of the Kirk” has met with the 
admiring approval of all connoisseurs: it is 
certainly one of the best pictures of the Salon. 
Mr. Herkomer’s—a ‘ Bavarian painter,” say 
the French critics—“ Our Village ” is too well 
known to the English public to need any 
further comment. Mr. A. Roche’s ‘Idyl” 
has also attracted much favourable attention. 
While Mr. Alma Tadema’s—“ peintre-hollan- 
dais ’’—‘‘ The Roses of Heliogabalus,” also well 
known in England, shares with the same 
artist’s ‘‘ Paderewski”’ a good deal of critical 
comment, 





The show of sculpture is, as usual, very 
; but space is wanting to enter into a 
tailed account of the exhibits of MM. 
Falguiére, Barrias, Charpentier, and other 
eminent sculptors. 
CreciL NICHOLSON. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 


THE present exhibition is perhaps up to the 
level of recent years, but it is not so good as it 
ought to be, especially in figure subjects. The 
long list of absentees, and the slight manner in 
which some other of the most distinguished 
members are represented, show too plainly that, 
though the roll of the Society is long and 
illustrious, anything like a very warm zeal for 
its welfare is confined to a faithful few, prin- 
cipally landscape painters. 

Vet even in the class of figure painting there 
is sufficient evidence of how much might be 
done if the present members exerted themselves 
a little more. Mr. Herkomer, besides a 
pathetic drawing of a modern ‘ Hagar” 
(70) sends two admirable little portraits of 
brother artists—Mr. Briton Riviere and Mr. 
J. W. North (207 and 213)—the former of 
quite exceptional beauty; Mr. F. J. Shields 
sends a noble head of a gipsy—‘‘ Gipsey Zillah” 
(183), aud Mr. G. Clausen a purely painted and 
thoroughly characterised head of a country 
girl (211). An agreeable example of Mr. 
Walter Crane’s fancy and decorative gifts is 
afforded by his impersonations of ‘‘ Poppies 
and Corn” (180); Mr. Brewntnall’s versatility 
is exemplified by a very pretty ‘Girl of 
Syracuse” (2), and by “ s ani Blindman’s 
Buff” (140); Mr. Arthur Hopkins deviate: 
from his usual path to show us what, according 
to his imagination, mermaids are, or should be, 
like, viz., nice-looking and amiable English 
girls, with fishes’ tails instead of legs (68) ; Miss 
Constance Phillott has a very graceful group 
of ‘‘ Charity ” (152); and Sir John Gilbert, Mr. 
Marks, Mr. Smallfield, and others send charac- 
teristic if not important drawings. It is 
however to Mr. Lionel Smythe that the honour 
of the year belongs. His fresh, vigorous, 
and refined ‘‘ Impression” of fishergirls at 
Boulogne shows that, if he only keeps up to 
this mark, he could or should be a tower of 
strength to the Society. 

We wish we could be only half as well satis- 
fied with the way in which Mr. Henshall has 
employed his very remarkable skill; but it is 
deplorable to see it wasted on such a subject as 
** La Coquette” pede This long-legged minx 
on a long-legged stool, pretending to play the 
guitar, is surely ‘‘ bad form,” both in life and in 
art. His large and forcible drawing of ‘‘ Mary 
Magdalene ” ees demands a greater respect. 
The general design is good and the head full 
of feeling ; but as a whole it suggests Blooms- 
bury rather than Jerusalem, and one is sur- 
prised to find that the figure wears sandals 
instead of boots. Another piece of clever 

inting which scarcely justifies its scale is 

rt. J. Wainwright’s, “It taketh a wise man 
to make a fool” (96), in which we rather see a 
gallant but not very promising attempt of a 
fool to make himself a wise man. eis a 
very red fool, trying hard to con his lessons; 
and the drawing belongs in its humour to the 
class which Mr. Marks inaugurated so many 
years ago with his ‘‘ Toothache in the Middle 
Ages.” One is a little tired of it now, but this 
drawing is one of the best that Mr. Wainwright 
has contributed to the Society’s exhibitions. 
Let us hope that it means better things in 
future, for Mr. Wainwright has as yet done 
little to confirm the great promise of his work 
at the time he joet the Society. 

The work of Mr. Rooke has at least the 
merit of being unusual, personal, and imagina- 
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tive, if a little thin and patehy. There is a 
note of gaiety and sunlight in his sketches 
which is welcome and refreshing; and there is a 
real ‘‘ Arabian Nights” feeling in his ‘‘ Eastern 
Tale” (171), which affords an agreeable relief 
from the commonplace sentiment of such 
drawings as Mr. E. K. Johnson’s “ Night- 
ingale ” (18), careful and clever as the execu- 
tion may be. 

The landscapes, as usual, constitute the chief 
strength of the exhibition; and if the bulk of 
them are by artists from whom no fresh 
impulse can be reasonably expected, the charm- 
ing pastorals of Mr. Thorne Waite, the fine if 
sombre feeling, and the rich if subdued colour, 
of Mr. Colin Philips’s mountain scenes, and the 
fresh and brilliant pencil of Mr. E. A. Water- 
low, are alone sufficient to show that there is 
much to be expected in the future, as well as to 
be honoured in the past, of this classic home of 
English landscape. This, the most important 
branch of watercolour, is as usual represented 
by men whose style is so matured, and whose 
characteristics are so well known, that a list 
of their names supplies almost all that is 
wanted of both Touigtion and criticism. 
Mr. A. W. Hunt, besides other refined drawings, 
has a view of the sea ‘‘ Off the Morea” (241), 
in which he has caught a strange effect of light 
and colour with happy skill; Mr. Albert 
Goodwin, besides several drawings (in his most 
Turneresque style) of England and Italy, sends 
an impressive illustration of the ‘‘ Inferno” 
(26); Mr. J. W. North contributes, as usual, a 
luminous tangle of leaves and blossoms (125) 
such as no other artist can quite paint, though 
Mr. Herkomer seems to have attempted to rival 
him in the ans to his ‘‘ Hagar.” Mr. 
Herbert Marshall treats London, and Miss Clara 
Montalba treats Venice, with little alteration 
from their accustomed manners; Mr. Jackson 
shows no falling-off in his coast scenes, and his 
drawing, ‘“‘ Dunstanborough Castle—Twilight ”’ 
(35), is one of his best; nor has the fine feelin, 
of Mr. Matthew Hale often been displayed 
more tenderly and successfully than in his 
beautiful drawing of ©“ Florence” (102). 
Charming as ever are the pastorals of Mr. 
Birket Foster, the mountains of Mr. Colling- 
wood, and the country and cottages of Mrs. 
Allingham; but there is little to be specially 
noted about the work of these and many more 
of the habitual contributors. 

Language fails from a different reason before 
the astonishing blaze of colour by which Mr. 
Holman Hunt has sought to record a “ Sun- 
set in the Val d’Arno” (106), with its dash of 
purple and red, and its line of large birds 
against a yellow green sky. He seems to us to 
be far more successful, as well as more pleasant, 
in his moonlight effect at ‘“‘ Athens” (186). 
Both are welcome as examples of serious 
purpose and intense individuality. Strong also, 
and welcome in a very different way, are the 
vivid sketches by Mr. Arthur Melville and Mr. 
Robert Allan, who, in their two large draw- 
ings, “‘ Masjid of Vazir Khan at Lahore” (47) 
and ‘“‘The Court of Lions” (85), seem to 
indulge in a friendly rivalry of sure, swift 
handling, brilliant colour, and audacity in 
blank spaces. 

CosMo MoNKHOUSE. 











NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THe April Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine a Fund contains a report 
of Mr. F. J. Bliss upon his excavations at Tell 
el-Hesy during the autumn of last year, with 
many illustrations. No such significant dis- 
coveries were made as of the cuneiform tablet 
or the ssarab of Amenhotep III. The most 
curious was that of a structure which seems 
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fourteenth century 3B.c., thus corroborating the 
reference to working in iron in Judges i. 19. 
There have also been found a large number of 
minor objects, such as fragments of inscribed 
pottery, lamps, weapons, &c. The executive 
committee of the Fund have now applied to the 
Porte for a firman authorising them to excavate 
on some other site. 


THE following exhibitions will open next 
week: a collection of water-colour drawings 
of landscape, figure, and animal life, by Messrs. 
F. G. Cotman and Percy Macquoid, at the 
Fine Art Society’s; a series of water-colour 
drawings painted in Switzerland, America, on 
the Nile, &c, by Mr. Arthur Croft, at the 
Dowdeswell Galleries—both in New Bond- 
street; and a collection of sporting pictures— 
bunting, shooting, and fishing—at the St. 
James’s Gallery, King-street. 


Messrs. Lucten Davis, H. M. Rheam, and 
Leslie Thomson have been elected members of 
the Royal Institute of Painters in water- 
colours, 


M. BesNARD, the Fren-h painter, is writing 
a series of articles on the present exhibition of 
the Royal Academy for /’Indépendance Belge, 
which are to appear by special arrangement, in 
English, in the Studio, beginning in No. 2, to 
be published on May 15. 


THERE will be published in a few days a 
Royal Academy supplement to the Strand 
Magazine, of which the peculiarity is that the 

ictures will be printed on paper of fourteen 
jifferent colours. 


Ir is announced that the late Lord Derby 
has bequeathed £2000 to the corporation of 
Liverpool, the interest of which is to be ex- 

ded in purchasing pictures by young artists 
or the Walker Gallery. 


THE court of common council have resolved 
to confer the freedom of the city upon Sir John 
Gilbert, in recognition of his generous gift of a 
selection from his own pictures to the corpora- 
tion galleries. 


LorD BATTERSEA will preside at the twenty- 
fifth annual a of the South London Art 
Gallery, to be held in the gallery, Peckham- 
road, on Tuesday next, at 3 p.m., and will be 
supported by Mrs. Burne-Jones, Mrs. Watts, 
and other friends of the gallery. Lady 
Burdett-Coutts has promised to be present if 
possible. 


Pror. W. M. FLINDERS PErRiz will read a 
paper on ‘Primitive Art in Egypt,” at the 
Society of Arts, in the applied art section, on 
Tuesday next, May 9; ae on Monday, Mr. C. 
Harrison Weir will deliver the first of two 
Cantor Lectures, at the same place, upon 
** Mosaic: its History and Practice.” 


THERE has been on view this spring, in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, a loan collection 
of the pictorial work of Hokusai and his school, 
which is said to be the finest that has ever been 
brought together. Its special feature is the 
—_ proportion of original paintings, sketches, 
and studies ; the prints, which are best known 
in England, being reserved for another occasion. 
Most of the examples come from the famous 
collection of Dr. W. 8. Bigelow, who made full 
use of his opportunities during a long residence 
in Japan. The Catalogue is compiled by Mr. 
Ernest Francisco Fenellosa, who has devoted 
himself to a special study of the dating of 
Hokusai’s early work, by internal evidence and 
by a comparison with his published prints. Pre- 
fixed is a learned introduction upon the history 
of Japanese painting, and upon the development 
of the five manners that are distinguished in 


Hokusai himself. The total number of paint- 


undoubtedly to have been a blast-furnace for { ings exhibited was 172, including a few by the 
smelting iron, and which may be dated in the | predecessors and tho disciples ot the master, 





about all of which the Catalogue has some 
descriptive and critical remarks. 


Mr. Vincent A. SmirH has reprinted from 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society a 


yen which he read before the Oriental 
ngress of last year, modestly entitled ‘‘ Obser- 
vations on the Gupta Coinage.” In substance, 
it is a revision of the admirable Catalogue 
which he published in 1889, brought up to date 
not only by the help of coins subsequently 
examined, but also by the re-consideration of 
epigraphic evidence. He begins by printing 
a synoptic table of the Gupta dynasty, which 
comprises no less than thirteen monarchs, and 
a period of nearly two centuries (290-480 A.D.). 
The most important pane is that he now accepts 
the view of Prof. Buhler (originally maintained 
by Sir A. Cunningham), that the Gupta era 
was established by Chandra Gupta I. on his 
accession (319-320), and was not introduced 
from Nepal on his rg od with one of the 
Lichchhavi clan, After describing the new 
gold coins one by one, he states that many new 
copper coins have been found (especially in the 
collection of the Bodleian Library), and dis- 
cusses at length certain copper coins resem- 
bling the silver ones in device and legend, 
which he believes to be genuine, and not 
forgeries. The paper is illustrated with three 
plates: of coins, mostly in Mr. H. C. Barstow’s 
collection ; of a life-sized stone horse, with an 
inscription of Samudra Gupta, which illustrates 
his asvamedha or “ horse-sacrifice” medals ; 
and a most useful list, in facsimile, of the 
Gupta coin-legends, which has been prepared 
by Mr. E. J. Rapson, of the British Museum. 








THE STAGE. 


THE twelfth of June is the day fixed upon for 
the beginning of that month’s London 
campaign undertaken by the whole personne/ 
of the Théatre Francais. Drury-lane is to be the 
scene of their exploits. The art of the mem- 
bers of the Comédie Frangais is, as we hold, 
seen to greater advantage in a smaller theatre ; 
but the locality of the performances is not of 
supreme importance. We are at least to have 
the satisfaction of seeing again in London that 
theatrical company which, whatever losses it 
may have suffered by the withdrawal of indi- 
vidual members, remains almost the only 
theatrical trowpe in the world in which a per- 
fection of ensemble is at least to be counted 
upon. 


THE performance of ‘‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur,”’ 
notwithstanding what we can well understand 
to have been a powerful and sympathetic inter- 
pretation of the principal part, by Miss Janet 
Achurch, has been brought to an abrupt ter- 
mination at the Royalty Theatre, which Mr. 
Charles Charrington proposes to reopen very 
shortly with some more novel work. 


Mr. JoHn Hanke kindly lent the Garrick 
Theatre one afternoon last week for the pur- 
powe of the production of a four-act play, by a 

y no means unknown gentleman who elected 
to be known for the time being as Mr. Basil 
Broke. The piece, in the rehearsals of which 
Mr. Hare had taken much interest, and which 
was produced with a care and thoroughness 
notably in excess of those bestowed upon an 
ordinary matinée production, was called 
‘Jealous in Honour,” the appropriateness of 
which title was proved pat oe map we 
may even say with marked originality—in the 
course of a play generally well-conceived and 
well-written. The three leading characters are 
Colonel Strange, a military man concerned 
chiefly with the invention or perfecting of 
weapons of offence; his daughter, Helen ; and 
the man to whom she is, unhappily, married, or 
half-married, a Comte de Cerny, played very 
skilfully, and somewhat in the manner of Mr, 
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Beerbohm-Tree, by Mr. Gilbert Hare. The 
performance of Mr. Gilbert Hare—like 
that of Miss Kate Rorke as the heroine— 
was a really remarkable one. The deep 
and delicate sense of honour by which the 
heroine is distinguished is shown powerfully 
at three points of the piece. As her marriage 
with the adventurer is not actually legalised — 


though there has been issue of the union—she | kind 


is free to marry the man whom she loves ; but 
this she will not do, preferring on her child’s 
account that her marriage with the adventurer 
shall be formally completed. Ata later stage 
of the play, the sense of duty to her father 
clashing with that of duty to her child, she 
will not, merely in order that the marriage be 
formally completed, give up (as is demanded of 
her) the secret of her father’s invention. 
Again, when she perceives her husband in the 
act of purloining from her father’s desk an 
important document bearing on the invention, 
and has succeeded in snatching it from him, she 
refrains from denouncing him lest her child 
suffer the opprobeium which must attach toa 
parenut’s public disgrace. All went well with 
the first performance of ‘‘ Jealous in Honour” 
until the last act had been reached ; and if that 
act, notwithstanding its excellent interpreta- 
tion, did not satisfy, there is so much in the 
play that is worthy of note that we fairly hope 
to meet its author on a future and not remote 
occasion. 

Mr. E. Giossor Svucu will give a perform- 
ance of ‘‘ Othello,” in aid of the Children’s 
Country Holidays Fund, at St. George’s Hall, 
on Thursday, May 18. Miss Hall Caine has 
been specially engaged for the part of Desde- 
mona; and the other characters will be taken 
by members of the Shakspere Reading Society, 
under the direction of Mr. William Poel. 


Mr. FREDERICK WEDMORE contradicts a 
rumour which had found its way into several 
newspapers, assigning to him the authorship of 
the anonymous piece successfully produced last 
week by the Independent Theatre. 





MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 
Tux large and enthusiastic audience at Mr. 
Mauns’s benefit at the Crystal Palace on Satur- 
day must have been particularly gratifying to 
the eminent conductor. He has worked long 
and well for musical art, and has, no doubt, 
the satisfaction which comes of doing one’s 
duty ; but the acknowledgment by the public 
of the services which he has rendered must in- 
crease that satisfaction. Of the programme 
itself there is not much to say. Mlle. Frida 
Scotta made her first appearance as violinist in 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto : her tone is good and 
she plays ina neat manner. The Finale was 
taken at Sarasate speed. Mlle. Clothilde 
——— played Beethoven’s pianoforte Con- 
certo in G with her usual grace and intelligence. 
Miss MacIntyre and Mr. Santley were the 
vocalists. 

The Pianoforte Recitals have commenced in 
gocd earnest. On Wednesday afternoon M. 
Lennart Lundberg made his first appearance 
at the Steinway Hall. His rendering of three 
movements from MHandel’s Suite in D 
minor (why did he not give the whole 
Suite ?) was neat, but the solid music of the old 
Saxon composer demands something more than 
neatness. In Beethoven’s Sonata in C (Op. 53), 
the pianist again gave proofs of excellent 
technique, and of a certain refinement ; but his 
reading of the work was sadly lacking in 
breadth and vigour. Of all Beethoven’s 
Sonatas, none more than the ‘“ Waldstein” 
demands bold, masculine treatment; indeed, 


M, Lundberg seemel to take a special pride 





in weakening, by certain affectations, many 
strong points of the music. But let us render 
justice to the pianist : the reading, although not 
to our taste, had been carefully thought out, 
and was, at any rate, homogeneous. M. Lund- 
berg next played two of Mendelssohn’s Lieder 
and other short pieces, and is evidently more at 
home in modern music, especially of the lighter 
On the same afternoon, Mme. Essipoff 

= the first of two Recitals . St. —— 

. The programme was a long one, an 
included Schumann’s Sonata in G minor, and 
Brahm’s Variations and Fugue on a theme by 
Handel; but of these and other of the earlier 
pieces in the programme we cannot speak. In 
some light music by Liszt and by Leschetizky 
Mme. Essipoff displayed her many excellent 
qualities as a pignist—a good touch, intelli- 
gence, and admirable technique. Schytte’s char- 
acteristic piece ‘‘In der Steppe”’ was well played. 
There was a long Chopin selection (for such 
seems an essential element of all pianoforte 
recitals); and again the technique was good, 
but the Ballade in A flat was treated more as a 
show piece than as a tone poem. It does, 
indeed, seem difficult to pianists of the first 
rank—and among these Mme. Essipoff occupies 
a place—to make the virtuoso element, which 
undoubtedly exists in Chopin’s music, sub- 
ordinate to the poetry that lies concealed 
amid its fioriture. The Etude in F from 
Op. 25 is not one of the most interesting, and 
the Mazurka in D (Op. 33, No. 2) is not 
acceptable with the “‘ piano-organ ” runs intro- 
duced by Tausig. If pianists will play this 
arrangement, it would only be fair to couple 
the name of the master-meddler with that of 
Chopin, so that the public might not be 
misled. 
J. 8S. SHEDLOcCK. 


—_— —_ 








EVERY SATURDAY, commencing MAY 6, 24 pp., price 2d. ; or 
post free direct from the Office, 10s. 10d. per annum, 


THE TECHNICAL WORLD: 
. 
A Journal of Technical and Secondary Education. 
Contests or No, 1. 

1, NOTES and COMMENTS: a Critical Review of the Week. By 
Professor W. Garyerr, Principal of the Durham College of 
Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

2. THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL: a Summary of the Report to 
the Special Committee on Technical Education. y H. 
Lueweiiyy Sairu, M.A., B.Se. Part I. 


3. THE WORLD'S TECHNICAL PRESS : a Digest, with an Extended 
Summary of Important Articles. 


4. THE PRESENT STATUS of TECHNICAL EDUCATION in the 
UNITED KINGDOM. (a) The Work of the County Palatine of 
Lancaster; an Official Summary by J. A. Bexsion, Director of 
Technical Education. (b) Shorter Notices from other Centres. 


5. THE WORLD'S TECHNICAL SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 
L Hettingham University College, and the Municipal School 
0 . 

6. THE WEEK’S NEWS: a Bird’s-cye View of Technical Education 
throughout the United Kingdom. ° 

7. SPECIAL ARTICLES on TECHNICAL EDUCATION REVIEWS 
of BOOKS, &c. 

Temporary Offices: 14, Langham Place, W. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


MAY 





IRISH OPINION on the HOME RULE BILL. 
THE FINANCIAL CLAUSES of the BILL. By J. J. Cuancy, M.P. 
IS the UNIVERSE INFINITE? By Sir Roserr Ba.t, F.RS. 
THE WEST INDIES in 1892. By Lord Brassey, K.C.B. 


ARE ACQUIRED CHARACTERS INHERITED?—If. By Atrrep 
Russe" Wattace. 


THE CHATHAM ISLANDS and their STORY. By Heyay O. Forpes 
SYNTHETIC CHEMISTRY. By Professor Torre. 

ROME REVISITED. By Freveric Harrison. 

AN EXCHANGE for GIBRALTAR. By Captain Gambier, RN. 


THE VETO BILL. By Cuarces Wauker (Chai ice 
Victuallers’ Central Protection Society. ™*™ ° the Moensedt 


THE JESUIT DOCTRINE of OBEDIENCE. 
J. Apvineron Syrmonps. 


By Prof. Dowpren 


By the late 


Se 


Cuarman & Hatt, Lid, 





DAVID NUTT, 


270-271, STRAND. 


THE 
CRITICALLY REVISED TEXT 


of the HEBREW SCRIPTURES, prepared by 
the most eminent Biblical Scholars of Europe and 
America, under the general Editorship of Professor 
PAUL HAUPT, of Johns Hopkins University. 
*,* Full Prospectuses, with Specimen Page and order form 
of this t La , = THE FIRST REVISION of 
the HEBREW SCRIPTURES since the Masoretic Text was 
fixed ia the Sixth Century a.p., may be had on application to 
the English Publisher, Mr. D. Nutt. 


CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


APRIL. ls. 6d. 
E. 8. THOMPSON and G. DUNN. On the Galliambic 








W. R. INGE. On the Prospective Subjunctive. 

H. L. EARLE. Netes on the Supplices of Euripides. 

E. POSTE. On Selections of Jurors for the Courts of Athens. 
G. E. UNDERHILL. The Chronology of the Elean War. 
A. H. GREENIDGE. The Repeal of the Rex Zia Fufis. 
Jowett’s Plato. W. W. GOODWIN. 

Keene’s Electra of Euripides. R. Y. TYRREI.L. 

Ziegler’s Cleomedes. J. B. MAYOR. 

De con on Petrarch and the Humanists. ROBINSON 


Krumbacher’s Legends of St. Theodosius. J, ARMYTAGE 
ROBINSON. 

James’s Testament of Abraham. A. PLUMMER. 

SHORTER NOTICES. ARCHZ OLOGY. PERIODICALS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
APRIL. 3s. 6d. 


KAUFFMANN. Jacob ben Jehudah.—F. C. 
CONYBEARE. Jewish Authorship of Testament of 
the Twelve Patriarchs.—KOHLER. Pre-Talmudic 
tg es BUCHLER. The Reading of the Law 
and Prophets in a Triennial Cycke.—HYAMSON, 
Authority and Dogma in Judaism. — CRITICAL 
NOTICES.—NOTES and DISCUSSION. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
THE LIFE and DEATH of 


yo alto ae te om oy vend of the — 
as played by the Kasperle Company, now 
done into English. 18mo, stiff wrapper, 1s. 

*,.* The first English version of this most widely-spread 
form of the Faust puppet play. 








. E. ADDIS.-THE DOCUMENTS of the 
HEXATEUCH. Vol. I. The Oldest Book of 


Hebrew History. 10s. 6d. 


W. C. BROWNELL.—FRENCH ART. 
Crown 8vo, 238 pp., cloth, 6s. 


W. E. HENLEY and R. L. STEVENSON.— 
THREE PLAYS. 83. 6d. net. 


J. JACOBS.—TENNYSON ; and a Study of 
. IN MEMORIAM, 2s. 


J. JACOBS.—BROWNING, NE 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, GEORGE 


2s, 6d. 
W. E. HENLEY.—The SONG of the SWORD 
and LONDON VOLUNTARIES. 5s. net. 


REV. J. MACDONALD.—MYTH and RE- 
LIGION. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


G. B. GRINNELL—PAWNEE HERO 
aan tet . d FOLK-TALE$. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s, 6d. 


—-— BLACKFORT LODGE TALES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


F. Rk. GUMMERE.—GERMANIC ORIGINS. 
8vo, 500 pp., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE VISION of MAC CONGLINNE. Edited 
(in Irish) and Translated by Prof. KUNO 


MEYER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


. TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE.—THE 
Oldest Book of the Chinese; The Yh-King and 
its Authors, 8vo, 150 pp., 10s, 6d. net. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. - 
(10 BE OBTAINED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY.) 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 
ny I. 

John Strange Winter. R\\3 
* yor™ f 

1 By the Author of 


pw ‘* Bootles’ Baby,” ‘‘ The Other Man’s 
Wife,” * Nad Geoff,” &c. 2 vols. 
The ~~ Pole Telegraph.—*‘......@ Very amusing and vivaciously 


se 








By Annie Thomas. 
(Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
pe 
J 
oss 


By the Author of 
** Allerton Towers,” “‘ Kate 
Valliant,” ‘‘ Eyre of Blendon,’”’ &c., 
3 vols. 











AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


In paper ‘adie o . ‘doth, Is, 6d. 
By John Strange Winter.—THAT 
MRS. SMITH. 
In picture boards, 2s. each. 
By Hawley Smart.—BEATRICE and 
BENEDICK : a Romance of the Crimea. (2nd Edit.) 
By Mrs. Lovett Cameron —JACK’S 
SECRET. (3rd Edition.) 
. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
By “Rita.” — THE MAN in POS- 
SESSION: a New Novel. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


By Mrs. Edward Kennard.—_ WEDDED 


TO SPORT. 




















Serial Tales by Mrs. Alexander and Barbara Lake are 
appearing in ‘‘BELGRAVIA,"’ a London Magazine 


ar eg monthly), at all Newsagents, Booksellers, 
c 18. 


“BELGRAVIA.” Vol. LXXX. (560 
acer anata ete a 


Serial Tales by B. M. Croker, A, Perrin, and Darley 
Dale are appearing in ‘*LONDON SOCIETY,” a 


a 2 Magazine, at all Newsagents, Booksellers, 
c. Ts. 


‘LONDON SOCIETY.” Vol. LXII. (780 ), 
Ree Da ih tha te ee 


A Copy of the Catalogue ue containing Works by-- 
— —— he, t Edward Kennard, Hawley 
B. . Ferjeon, Fergus _ Mrs. Lovett 
— eron, Rita,” Mrs. Hungerford (Author of ** Molly 
Bawn”), B. M. Croker, siete Westen, Mrs. So mgrene | 
Fraser, Mrs. Alexander, F. C. Philips, F.C. Philips and 
Perey Fendall, F. C. Philips and C. J. Wills, Pinelen 
Mathers, Justin McCarthy, M.P., and Mrs. Cam) pbell 
Praed, Mrs. Campbell Praed, Hume Nisbet, Curtis Yorke, 
Bret Harte, Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), = 
Rubert Jocelyn, Lady Margaret Majendie, The Hon. M 
Fetherstonhaugh, Alfred C. Calmour, Mrs, Frank St. Olats 
Geinwoed, May Crommelin, Florence Marryat, Lady 
iolet Greville, Iza Duffus Hardy, bw J Constance 
Howard, Jean! Midalemass, William “ Carmen 
ylva”’ the Queen of Rou — 
be sent on application. — an others a 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 


31, Sovrnamproy Srreer, Srmann, W.C. 





N AT| O N A i | an the Profits ¥ eoithe tikes As alse 
FOR MUTUAL PROV] D ENT PROFITS ALREADY DECI.ARED 


LIFE ASSURANCE. £4,600,000. 


INVESTED FUNDS, 240000 INSTITUTION, 


PAID IN CLAIMS, £8,600,000, 


Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued combining Life Assurance at 
Minimum Cost with provision for Old Age. 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C 


THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 
Just Out. Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, price 6s. post free. 


HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 18651. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 
With a Continuation to 1891, by CHAS. S. MIALL. 


_Lonpon : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, FURNIVAL Srazsr, E.C. 











TH EATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. LYCEUM THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 7.45, THE BLACK Eomeep. EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, BECKET. Mr. Irving, Messrs. 
Messrs. Charles ag i eng Williams, W. L. Abi | ‘William Terriss, Cooper, Howe, Bi . Holloway, Tyars, 








J. W. Cockburn, T berg, John Le Hay, Welton ale, Haviland, os, ab J Beaumont, Bond, Laey, Archer, 
C. M. Hallard, &c. ; Mesdames Evel Millard, Patrick Camp- aay oes b, Durie, Satin, Harvey Belmore, and Lorriss ; 
bell, Clara Jecks, ‘Bessie Hatton, el Hope, Ada Rogers, &c. te Phiillips, Miss Genevieve Ward, and Miss Ellen 


| Miss 








AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE | ag SHELL. Mr. | 
Kendal, Messrs. F. H. Macklin, J. E. Dodson, C. M. York, | 
Oscar Adye, G G. P. = 4 H. Sturge, H. Deane, E. Grace, | 
G. H. Gray, V. Everard, &c. ; M es Annie Irish, Florence | 
Bennett, ‘Adrienne Dairolles, Barbara Huntley, and Mrs. 


Te mpay, at 8.15, LOUIS XI. 
was JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. GrorGe ALEXANDER. 

THIS EVENING, at a LIBERTY HALL. Mr. 
George Alexander, Messrs H. Vincent, mS Webster. 
Murray caer, Alfred — Master R. Saker, an 

Fanny Coleman, Maude Mate, 
and Mazion Terry. 








COURT eS m A. Craig, 
Sole Lessee and RTHUR CHUDLEIGH. am 
THIS EVENING, at 9, THE AMAZONS. Messrs. Fred. SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 
Kerr, Elliot, J. Beauchamp, Quinton, Compton Coutts, R. Under the menagement of F. J. Harris. 
Nainby, Weedon Grosemith | Misses Hove Leclerog, Hllatine | 0000 ROUND. Libretto by Arthur ‘Brenscombe. 
SMOKING CONCERT. . : “Se , Lyrics and music by Adrian Ross nd Carr, calabe- 
CRITERION THEATRE rateurs in ‘‘ In Town” and “ Joan of Arc.” 
THIS EVENING, at 8.00, | THE BAUBLE SHOP. Mr. STRAND THEATRE. 
Charles Wyndham, Messrs. C. W. Somerset, 8. Valentine, THIS EVENING, at 8.50, NIOBE (ALL SMILES) 
W. Blakeley, W. H. Day, A. yi. . D. 8. James, H. Paulton, Forbes sims Be Herbert 
Lebreton, C. Garry, C. Chinn; Menlames ues Fanny Enson, Hawtrey, and A. C. Mackenzie ; atrice Lamb, Helen 








C. 
odie, Ellis Jeff a Mary errers, G. Esmond, I. Goldsmi Febint Ehoonse May 
—= om = and Cyathia Brooke. At 8, NO EDIT. ‘Minoce Memend 





GAIETY ein 
THIS EVENING, at 815, SECOND EDITION of IN 
TOWN. Messrs. Arthur Roberts, Eric Lewis, Payne, Min- 
shull, Bantock, Rimma, Vaughan; Misses Grey, Davis, 


Mr. Hawtrey, &c. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, * £6 , a LONDON. Mr. 











Cutler, Gilpin, Hobson, Lloyd, Massey, Hamer, Simmons, | J: L. Toole: Messrs. NS ee —-*7 
Cannon, Henderon, Dene, Astor, Robina, Sinden, and Miss =. Salon Mines Jo rane - a rough, 
—_— = —___— | Fi, See becue Welland nd ; Misses Johnstone 
GARRICK THEATRE. ax and Poole. MT 
Sole Lessee — Mr. Joun Hare. > TRAFALGA AR squi ARE. THE ATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, D 9 Bancrof 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson, Mr. Arthur Cecil, é Hare, Mr. ATURDAY, May, wil and Mrs. Frank Wyatt. 


R. Cathcart, Mr. E. Mayeur, and Mr. Tobe Hare ; Miss Kate SATURDAY, M mend 6 pagien’ comedy, 
Rorke, Miss ims Olen Nethersole, Lady Monckton, Mies Luck, | entitled MAM’ZELL : NITOUC hana and F. C. Burnano’s 
and Mrs. Bancroft. DIPLUNACY, with the following RL —Mr. Frank 
Se Wyatt, Messrs. Wallace da Sg Arthur Playfair, Cairns 
James, J. Willes, G. Humphery, and Robert Pateman; Miss 

Less Violet Melnotte, Mcsdames Elsie Chester, Florence Melville, 
TéIs EV ENING, at 8.30, A WOMAN OF NO | Irene Rickards, E. Orford, Dora Thorne, D. Canes, and Miss 
ea ag par 9 gy oa Yay —_ —_ eee, | May Yohe. Musical Director, Mr. Ivan Caryll. 
Miss Rose Leclercq, S ere, Miss Horloe iss 

“ PALACE THEATRE. 


Kelly, and Mrs. Bernard Beere ; Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. Kemble, 
a! g Director, Sir Avcustus Harris. 
ee THIS EVENING, at 8, SANDOW. The Rainbow Dance, 


Mr. Allan, Mr. Clark, Mr. Lawford, &e. 
Morgan Coborn, Malle. Lescaut, Ada Blanche, Tennyson and 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 
TO-NIGHT, at 8.15, a comic opera, THE MAGIC BING, | O’Gorman, Evelyn Hughes, Robert Ganthony, Two Macs 


written by Arthur Law, composed by Sefior Albeniz. Box- | | Johnny Dwyer, Alfred Clives, Lottie Collard, Lizzie and 
office open from 10 to 10. Prices of admission ¢ as usual. Vinie ‘Daly, Glsters — fe. 


To HR.E. . the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & OO.’8 Al SAUCE, 


SOUPS, PE PRESERVED “PROVISIONS 
POTTED MEATS, sand YORK and GAME 
JSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
71) PURCHASE AH ([URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND socrgry, | S*ECIALITIES for INVALIDS. = 
mete yy Ph ieee | GAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 


FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTU. | SOLE ADDRESS — 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, | l,l an 





_HAYMARKET ‘THEATRE. 


d Manager, Mr. H. Beersoum Tree. 














ESTABLISHED 1°51, 


IRKBECK BAN K,. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, Lond 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CEN "INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
ble on 
“TWO ber, CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
on hen not drawn below £100. 
meme, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. . 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 




















PRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. | M4 YFAIR, W. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS. 
EDNA LYALLS NOVELS. 


Each in One Volume, crown Svo, 6s. 


IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. | WON BY WAITING. 
WE TWO. KNIGHT-ERRANT. |A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, each 3s. 6d. 


JANET: a Novel. By Mrs. Oxienanr. 
i A RAINBOW AT NIGHT. By the Author of “Mistress Beatrice Cope.” 
PART of the PROPERTY. By Buarrice MAHME NOUSIE. By G. Manviix Feny. 
| eee ‘HIS LITTLE MOTHER. By the Avrnor of 
CASPAR BROOKE’S DAUGHTER. By ~—=§ “JOHN HaLirax, GENTLEMAN.” 
RAT ALICE ‘MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. By M. E. 


ONE REASON WHY. By Bearrice Wurrsy.' =‘ LE OLERC. 
A MARCH in the RANKS. By Jzssiz 














DONOVAN. 














A CROOKED PATH. By Mrs. Avexanper. FOTHERGILL 
The AWAKENING of MARY FENWICK \NINETTE. By the Avuruor of “Vera,” “ Brive 
By BEATRICE WHITBY. | ROSES,” &e. 


TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. By Maser Harr. | THE IDES of MARCH. By G. M. Rostns. 





Each Work Complete in 1 vol., price 5s., Illustrated by Sir J. E. MILLAIS, Sir JOHN GILBERT, HOLMAN HUNT, JOHN LEECH, 
BIRKET FOSTER, LASLETT POTT, JOHN TENNIEL, E. J. POYNTER, F. SANDYS, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


John Halifax, Gentleman. Christian’s Mistake, 
A Woman’s Thoughts about | A Noble Life. 


Women. Hannah. 
A Life for a Life. The Unkind Word. 
Nothing New. A Brave Lady. 


Studies from Life. 
Young Mrs, Jardine. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 


Uetute and Human Nature. 

Wise Saws and Modern Instances. 
The Old Judge; or, Life in a Colony. 
Traits of American Humour. 

The Americans at Home. 


BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
The Crescent and the Gross. | Darien. 


The Woman’s Kingdom. 
Mistress and Maid. 


BY F. w. ROBINSON. 
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